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Three Poems by Charles Weekes 
AT THE INN 


The tap-room fell silent by ten: 
Outstumble the men: 

Big fellows who keep us alive— 

May they, all of them, thrive! 

Each one market-proud, out he steals, 
His tyke at his heels. 

The maid gives the tables a flick 
And the tankards a lick 

With her none too, too elegant swab : 
Then drifts in the mob 

Of late-dining anglers—a crew 

Just like me and you 

Indulging themselves ‘in loose talk 
(Only to baulk) 

Of matters too strong for the heads 
Of Billies and Neds. 


They begin with some innocent les 
About fishes and flies, 

And from that (and I still wonder how), 
Not the Here and the Now 

But, the things on the lap of the gods, 
With Reason at odds: 

Each oné setting up for a priest— 

All bubbling, like yeast : 

When the silent young doctor at last 
Came in like a blast: 

All just before drifting to bed. 

And here’s what he said : 
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‘‘Once we are under the humus— 
Pulvis et umbra sumus ? 

Was that the end, yes, the last, 
When your love passed ? 

She may not say, back from the sky : 
Oat iselees 

Nor speak to you out of the dust: 
“Love, “ifaith, ‘or “tiust... 

No, not to-day nor to-night 

Will there be light : 

Never ; then why this pretence ? 
Does it make sense ? 


‘““ Wherefore read, dying, the Pope, 
Horace for dope ? 

Death did that wonderful part 
Then with his heart: 

Just because Horace, you see 
Knew more than he: 

More than the Fathers and all 
There at his call: 

Taught him—and just with a song— 
His tempo was wrong: 

Gave him viaticum terse 

Out of a verse. 


“Era on era—no more— 

All as before. 

Pontifex maximus—yes : 

For Horace to bless. 

He, while the Capitol stood, 
Knew that he would 

Stand a bit longer than brass 
Ere he would pass. 


“Pulvis et umbra sumus : 

Will they exhume us ? 

So, when we turn up our toes, 
That’s how it goes 

Even for athletes and Greeks, 


Poetsvandt freaks: cee.t6 

‘Fold us, Earth Mother, away 
In the warm clay. 

That’s about all that’s in sight. 
And so—Good-night ! ”’ 


(Here the bold fellow, upanchored, 
Emptied his tankard). 


Most of his listeners were stunned— 
“A chap to be shunned.” 

Two or three said, in accord: 
striassttin, theory?” 


THE ROOM 


Who was it entered, then 

(Oh, long composed in death) ? 
What hushed room, wonderful, 
And incense-streaming, air ?— 
Whose the appealing face 

And eager, blind embrace— 
Who was it entered there ? 


Instant and murderous 

The voice of him who came 
With eyes aflame— 

The knife pulled from the hip— 
The locked grip— 

The blow. 

But which of us died there 

A thousand years ago 

Nor he nor I can know... 


The shuttered eye of Time 

Blinks and the light comes through 
From ages dead and gone, 

And the picture shown is You, 
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Out of the horrible pit, 
Out of the mire and clay, 
Where the jungle fight went on. 


Oh, vast apocalypse ! 

The picture shown is You, 

And will not bide eclipse : 
Creature of giant fate, 

Courage and brain and thew 
Fighting the jungle through 

’Twixt strangled breath and breath 
Yet somehow upward still— 
Glimpsed ; but the vision true. 


Then the compassion— 
then the great mercy 
And the peace of death. 


THEODORA 


Daughter of Acacius, 
Keeper of the Bears, 

When you took the young Sabbatius 
Up your rotten garret stairs, 

Did you guess (you little beast !) 
He’d be Emperor of the East ? 


Harlot, wit, but gallant heart, 
Empress of Justinian, 

Pluckily you played your part 
’Gainst majority opinion 

When the Greens and Blues revolted 
And Justinian would have bolted. 


So the Law Commission sitting 
Went on sitting to the end 

At their labours unremitting, 
All the Roman Law to mend: 

Thus you won, I must agree, 
Worthy immortality. 
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Yes: you both immortals are 
While I sit here like a fool 

With my faculties ajar 
In our famous legal school, 

Pondering (damn you!) Jus and Right— 
What a head I’ll have to-night ! 


Two Poems by Ethna MacCarthy 


CLINIC 


This morning a princess came 
into the crowded clinic, 
grave and pale and calm. 
just five years old. 

Her dark drooped lashes 
masked her eyes, 

but royal gold 

new minted in her hair 
trickled from a taffeta: bow 
to frame that pallid face. 
The listless princess, schooled to answer 


vouchsafed a name 

faintly but clearly as the chime 

of tinkling wind glass stirred 

on some soft summer day. 

She was as old as vellum. 

remote, restrained. 

Disowned by father, dispossessed 

of childhood’s dynasty, 

her foster mother’s love disdained, 
in dignity she walks a world defiled : 
like bitter aloes in her lovely mouth 
the arid lonely words nurse-child, 
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SONG 


THE gipsy woman promised me 
in a shower of petals 

beneath a tree 

my true love would wait for me 
on the moonlit grass, 

with a fairy coach 

of sparkling glass. 


But now I know 

the petals in this icy snow ; 

strange lover in a black cockade, 

of pine that trysting tree was’ made ; 
and dark the road we must traverse, 
that crystal coach a lamplit hearse. 


MANGAN’S BUST AND A COCKSPUR THORN- 


Stephen’s Green, November 
By Hugh Connell 


WuatT glowing living splendour, 

what burnished fiery cloud of crowding leaves, 

surges about that rigid head ! 

A grey stone semblance of the fleshly mask, 

(but a mask tense, taut, refined to the uttermost limit !) 
imprisoning as kinetic, self-tormenting a spirit 

as ever stirred the air of the Green. 


Could more fitting a wreath be woven to crown such a poet ? 
Withering thorn-leaves, 

each entity perfect in fantastic form, 

crowded on one another in a glorious extravagant chaos of colour, 
hiding the exquisite orderly frame-work of branches— 

making pretence to hide the pitiless thorns. 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


By Lorna Reynolds. 


ERDYAEV remarks somewhere that it is not generally 
B realised that man “‘ is a creative being as well as a creature 
seeking salvation.’”’ Man does not know what he himself 
is, does not recognise his own nature and purposes. Very seldom 
can it happen then that he succeeds in identifying the two essential 
aims of his nature, makes creative, so to speak, his search for 
salvation. This of course is the whole activity of the saints ; 
it is their particular genius. But these other creative beings 
the poets, seldom make their poetry out of their religious experi- 
ence ; or, to be more precise since the Hebrew psalms and some 
French poets are there in mass to refute me, perhaps I should 
say that seldom does an English poet make his Christianity the 
subject of his poetry. There are few who are at once good poets 
and sincere Christians. Either they are pious Christians and 
feeble versifiers, or they are good poets and feeble Christians. 

From this point of view the seventeenth century is par- 
ticularly interesting in the history of English literature ; for it 
saw not one but a group of writers, who were at the same time 
real poets and devout Christians, who wrote their poetry out 
of their experiences as Christians. This is all the more surprising 
considering that the current of the age was set against the tra- 
ditional Christian interpretation of the universe and ultimately 
against poetry. The factors which were to make the eighteenth 
century the age of prose and reason have their origin and growth 
in the seventeenth century: they merely enjoy their maturity 
in the eighteenth. 

The seventeenth century, as the scholars tell us, was an age 
of agitation, exploration and revision, when men were changing 
their fundamental notions about the nature of the world they 
lived in, the larger universe of which it is a part, and the creator 
of it all, changing them to tally with the astonishing discoveries 
just then being made. In the Middle Ages, according to the 
teaching of Scholasticism, men had believed the stars to be un- 
alterable and incorruptible: now Galileo turned his telescope 
on the moon and found spots there, found change and corruption, 
The evidence of their senses as well as the authority of the scrip- 
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tures had for centuries led men to assume that the sun journeyed 
around the earth: and now Copernicus demonstrated that on 
the contrary the earth travelled around the sun, was indeed 
merely one of such satellites. Obviously the material world and 
the way it worked was very different from what men had long 
imagined it, and man himself bore’a different relation to it from 
the one that for ages had been thought to be true. He was no 
longer the centre around which everything else pivoted—that 
much was painfully clear. 

On another matter also the age saw a revolution. The 
Middle Ages, we know, as they had believed in an ideal of political 
unity for all Europe so they had cherished an ideal of a harmony 
of all the sciences: the study of nature had been regarded as 
a handmaid of divinity, and the Church had taught that know- 
ledge of God was to be found in nature as well as the Bible— 
though of course in practice it was dangerous to push one’s in- 
vestigations into the secrets of nature too far; to do so was to 
incur grave suspicion and to risk being regarded as a sorcerer or 
magician: indeed, in the opinion of some, nature was given 
over to Satan, and to:study. it meant a compact with the devil 
and the death of the soul; it was to repeat the original sin of 
Adam: such studies as astrology and alchemy were wrong and 
sinful pursuits ; the great legend of Faust is there to prove how 
wrong and sinful. But in theory it still remained true that 
there was an access through the natural world to the divine, 
that the laws of nature pointed to analogous laws in the spiritual 
world. Now, however, another approach altogether to the study 
of nature was inaugurated : men sought her secrets for material 
and utilitarian purposes, for the dominance by man of the material 
world. In short, man was no longer content to be a handmaid 
of nature: he desired to be her master. 

To the physicist and chemist, in this work of destruction 
and reconstruction, was joined the philosopher. Descartes, we 
are told, discovered spirit, but he did so at the cost of separating 
man from the world of matter. Mind and matter operated in 
two distinct and separate spheres, and man had nothing to do 
with the solid external world in which he found himself ; he was 
essentially an alien there. That man was the centre of the 
universe, as former ages had believed, was absurd ; that he might 
nevertheless have any share in making what he saw and experi- 
enced, “creator and receiver both” as Wordsworth, reacting 
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against this mechanical separation, was to say later, had yet to 
be discovered. So that: Rousseau could say “‘j’ai souvent oui 
dire a Despréaux que la philosophie de Descartes avait coupé 
la gorge a la poésie.’”’ Descartes had indeed delivered the coup 
de grace to the old world in which poetry had seemed a natural 
plant. After him, poets were writing with a sense that their 
constructions were not true, that the imaginings of their minds 
had nothing to do with the hard and fast external reality, and 
this naturally deprived them of power. To write one must be 
convinced of the worth and integrity of what one writes. 

Now to all these new views and beliefs one might have 
turned a deaf ear or a blind eye: one might, if one didn’t want 
one’s mind disturbed, like that wily Professor of Padua, refuse 
to look through Galileo’s telescope. Or one might, as Milton 
apparently did, if one had the native hardihood, confidence and 
masterliness of Milton, listen and look, and go one’s own way, 
intrepidly working out for oneself one’s own vision of the universe. 
If so undoubtedly one would be led to launch out on things 
““unattempted yet in prose or rhyme” subduing all learning, 
all information new and old, to the service of an incandescent 
imagination. But there were lesser folk than Milton who refused 
to see the world as a machine, who continued to regard. Nature 
as a living organism, and to write poetry. 

Such were Traherne, George Herbert, Henry More, Henry 
Vaughan, and his twin brother Thomas Vaughan, the chemist. 
The twin brothers seemed to have had temperaments very much 
alike, and Thomas brought to the study of chemistry the same 
religious enthusiasm that Henry shows in his poetry. In his 
Lumen de Lumine he says—‘“ To create and transmute essentially 
and naturally or without any violence is the only proper office 
of the first Power, the first Wisdome and the first Love. Without 
this love the Elements will never be married, they will never 
inwardly and essentially unite which is the end and perfection 
of magic.’”’ In other words the proper reason for studying 
chemistry—natural magic—is that it enables one in some measure 
to imitate the processes of God in the Creation. 

Henry’s attitude towards nature is essentially the same as 
this. He refuses to regard the universe as mechanical and God 
as a kind of clockmaker. He believes that there is 

. a divine flame burning in all things— 
He looks on what is called matter as a manifestation of spirit ; 
B 
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the world is a living organism inter-penetrated by God and 
revealing God. This feeling, apparent in the other writers I 
have mentioned as well as in Vaughan, was driven underground 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, but it was 
never quite dead: there was always a muffled romanticism 
abroad even in palmiest days of prose and reason, and it reappears 
in a full stream in Wordsworth and the poets of the Romantic 
Revival. 

About the life of our poet, Henry Vaughan, who was poten- 
tially if not actually the greatest of the seventeenth century 
mystical writers, we know next to nothing, even less than of 
Marvell that ‘“‘ most elusive non-recorded ’”’ character. What 
poor meagre facts that are put forward by one writer are assailed 
and contradicted by another, so that in the end one is forced to 
conclude that all we can be certain of is that he was certainly 
born in the year 1621, an exact contemporary of Marvell’s, in 
Brecknockshire in South Wales, that his brother Thomas and 
he probably [though even this is not certain, since it appears that 
there was another Henry Vaughan abroad at the time] went up 
to Oxford at the age of seventeen. He does not appear to have 
taken a degree. According to Anthony a Wood after a stay of 
two years he was taken away and designed by his father for the 
obtaining of some knowledge in the Municipal laws at London, 
but the civil war beginning he was sent for home, where he appears 
to have passed his time pleasantly and idly enough. Afterwards 
he took up the study of medicine, and when he was qualified, 
returned to the place of his birth, where he lived for the remainder 
of his life. But this brief summary covers many speculations. 
Was Henry really at home all during the civil disturbances ? 
Did he or did he not go to the wars for King Charles? Where 
did he study medicine? Did he marry once or twice? Who 
was the Amoret of the first volume of poems? What brought 
about his “ conversion,” the sudden turning away from the life 
of a gay fashionable worldly young man to a retired and hidden 
life in the fastnesses of his native mountains? Was it that 
serious illness which we hear of ? Was it the influence of George 
Herbert ? Or was it simply that the Puritan regime put an end 
to ambitions that might have found fulfilment at the court of a 
king ? We don’t know. All we can do is make our guesses 
and learn what we may from the evidence of temperament and 
nature that are revealed in the poems, 
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That some external event did affect his life, I think, we may 
assume. His first volume of poetry, published in 1646, is a slight 
affair, containing only thirteen original poems in addition to a 
translation of the tenth satire of Juvenal : they are mere exercises 
in different modes and manners, modelled mainly on the fashion- 
able verse of the time ; the young poet is trying what he can do ; 
he is finding his feet, if one may be allowed the pun. But slight 
as they are, they are not without promise, and point to various 
possible lines of development that were never actually realized. 
In his mature poetry there is httle sign of the lightness and gaiety 
of these earlier attempts; nor is there anything of the strong 
realism and dramatic liveliness of the poem, a tavern song, called 
A Rhapsody which, one feels, might have been written by Ben 
Jonson or some other robust recorder of low life. Here, one 
conjectures, was a bent in Vaughan’s talent that might have 
come to something: in actual fact it never did. That much in 
Vaughan was suppressed one also feels when one reads his trans- 
lation of St. Paulinus’s address to his wife :— 


How the swift dayes you see drive hence incessantlie 
And the frail drooping world, though still thought gay, 
In secret slow consumption wears away. 
And all that we have passe from us, and once past, 
Returne no more. Like clouds they seeme to last 
And so delude loose greedy mindes. But where 
Are now those trim deceits? To what dark sphere 
Are all those false fires sunk, which once so shined 
They captivated souls and ruled mankind ? 
And what, Therasia, doth it us availe 
That spatious streams shall flow and never faile, 
That aged forrests live to tyre the winds, 
And flowers each Spring returne and keepe their kinds? 
Those still remaine ; but all our fathers dyed, 
And we ourselves but for few dayes abide— 
a variation on Catullus’s theme :— 
Soles occidere, et redire possunt 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda, 
Where the passionate regret and longing of the poet, his grief 
for the frailty of human life is evident in the movement of the 
verse, a regret and longing meaningless if human life had not been 
loved by him ; so that in the very invocation to abandon the world, 
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love of the world breaks through, and one feels that whatever 
reason led Vaughan to his retirement it was not before he had 
tasted a little of the ‘‘ delightful commerce of the world.”” That 
the poem is a translation does not weaken this contention. One 
has only to read Carew’s rendering of the poem of Catullus quoted 
above to see how temperament modifies everything it touches. 
Thus Vaughan must have found the world delightful—but 
never satisfying. The bulk of his work is a testimony to the fact 
that he was not at home in the world. Compare his religious 
poetry with Marvell’s, for instance, and one sees how astray he 
felt in life. There is a certain hardness and marble firmness 
about Marvell that reflects self-sufficiency. He is not in doubts 
and hesitations. Vaughan is. All Marvell’s mysticism is given 
to nature. His religious poetry is not a record of religious experi- 
ence; it is moral exhortation. There is no record of the strife 
or conflict of the soul in him : he is all self-reliance and confidence. 
Vaughan is the very reverse ; for him man is a creature in dark- 
ness, a watcher in the night, a leaf blown in the wind :— 


The world 
Is full of voices; man is call’d and hurl’d 
By each. 


He is in exile and filled with longing for his proper home, the 
world of light. As a poet Vaughan is broken, fitful, uneven, 
compared with the unfailing accomplishment, the constant grace 
of Marvell. He is vulnerable and suffering. Marvell is armoured 
and content. As a poet Vaughan, perhaps, suffers from the feel- 
ing that dominated him as a man, the religious feeling of the 
inadequacy, the insufficiency of the human creature, the ceaseless 
aspiration towards something never to be reached in this world. 
The difference of career in the two men, on the one hand, a 
successful career in the field of state and business, on the other 
the retired and solitary life of a country doctor, may have accen- 
tuated what was, however, I believe essentially a difference of 
temperament. Marvell was a solid Yorkshireman. Vaughan, 
as he liked to emphasise, a Silurist from the mist-laden shadowy 
Celtic marches of the land, but indicating in his adopted title 
that he felt himself descended from the pre-Celtic inhabitants 
of the country, son of an ancient and distinguished house. It 
is instructive to remember that Donne, Herbert.and Traherne, 
as well as Vaughan, all came by ancestry from the Welsh marches, 
all shared the same strain of mystical other-worldliness, We 
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are discouraged by the scientists from making any generalisations 

about racial temperament, but Vaughan’s relation to and feeling 

ee world is very like that of the medieval Irish poet who 
said :— 

“TI love the women of the world and its banquet, yet 

short is its spell : are not the days slipping by ? This beloved 

earth which is evil forme, this passing world is not my home.’’* 


There is the burden of Vaughan’s song: again and again 
he insists “ this passing world is not my home,” he and the Irish 
poet at one, Celt and self-styled Silurist in agreement. And 
whatever doubt there may be about this matter, there is none. 
at all that the setting of Vaughan’s poems is the landscape of 
a land different from the thick-sown garden land of the English 
poets. It is a wild land of everlasting hills, piling cloud; sudden 
showers, storms and tempests. His poetry is soaked in “ mists 
and shadows,” “streams of water,’ “ quick gleams of sun ’’— 
“sunshine after raine,’’ the sun breaking through the clouds, 
steam and vapour. A favourite figure with him is that of the 
sun drawing up vapour from the earth only to condense it again 
in a spatter of rain. There are constant references to “‘ clouds 
and mists and melancholy damps.’’ Can anyone fail to see a 
painting from his country in— 

“A nest of nights, a gloomie sphere, 
Where shadows thicken and the cloud 
Sits on the sun’s brow all the yeere 
And nothing moves without a shroud ’’? 


Here, in this misty land, man’s path is diffcult, his 


‘““Worke a monstrous, mountain’d thing, 
Rough-cast with rocks and snows.” 


Nothing is got easily nor done easily ; all is trial and effort. 

One feels, however, that Vaughan’s imagination inclined 
him towards a concentration on the damps and vapours that 
undoubtedly rolled about him—but, not surely all the year long. 
The truth is that Vaughan, like Blake, sees nature not through 
the senses but through the imagination. He sees it on the one 
hand, as shadowy and mist-laden, a mirage that fades as one 
approaches, where there is nothing that lasts or- endures, and on 
the other hand as strange and exotically beautiful. Side by side 
with this landscape of rain and storm Vaughan sets another 


* Father Lambert McKenna’s translation, 
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landscape, a landscape of the mind, of an ideal world, coloured 
by the Bible and possessed of an Eastern glamour : 
Heaven here: man on those hills of myrrh and flowers ; 
Angels descending; the return of trust, 
where the “ unthrift sun shot vital gold.”’ 

This is a world of blazing light, bathed in unfailing white 
radiance. It lies beyond the stars, difficult of access, but once 
attained, permanently possessed. Eternity always appears under 
this guise to Vaughan—“‘a great ring of pure and endless light,’’ 
‘“‘ They have all gone into the world of light ” he says of his dead 
friends. Towards this, man is journeying, there where “ grows 
the rose that cannot wither.’’ Until he arrives there, he will 
not be happy. 

But, Vaughan, as a true Celt (intrepidly I use the word in 
spite of scholar and scientist : everyone knows what it means) 
not only lives in the future ; he thinks of his happiness not only 
as lying in the future but also in the past. He was a sincere 
Christian who sighed for heaven, but he was also a Platonist and 
he believed in something like the Platonic theory of the pre- 
existence of the soul. Children, who have so lately come from 
the world of light, still feel something of its radiance shining on 
them and are happy in its memory. The grown man longs to 
get back to these fields of rich content and never can : 

I cannot reach it: and my striving eye 

Dazzles at it, as at eternity. 
The happiness of eternity and the happiness of childhood are 
alike: the man’s eye is dazzled by it: he can only remember 
or hope, never enjoy. 

Sometimes his brooding on sin, on corruption and the flaws 
of human nature, and a longing for a state of innocency lead 
Vaughan to imagine an earlier stage of life, a period corresponding 
in the history of the world to childhood in the history of the 
individual where man, though fallen, yet remembered his former 
bliss and was not yet “all stone and earth’”’ when 

“Still Paradise lay 
In some green shade or fountain ”’ and 
‘Angels lay leiger there.” 


But these visions were probably but moments of relief 
to Vaughan. For the most part he was committed to earth, a 
victim of his temperament, subject to alternate exaltations and 
depressions, nervous and restless, one who must always be 
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occupied, who feels it sin to be at ease, with little serenity of 
spirit, and obsessed with an almost neurotic sense of darkness 
and need for light. The stars are of the greatest symbolical 
importance to him; they are God’s “host of spies,” inter- 
mediaries between the world beyond and the earth below: they 
shine in their watches and guide man on his way: 


Stars are of mighty use; the night 
Is dark and long ; 
The road foul. 


One is struck by Vaughan’s constant references to them: he 
must have slept little and left his reading by lamplight often to 
gaze on them. The lamp and the stars are constant presences 
in his poetry. He appears to have alternated in enjoyment of 
their ight. It is pleasant to recreate the scene—the poet reading 
far into the night, lifting his eyes from such a book as Owen 
Feltham’s Resolves, for instance, to lean out of his window and 
refresh himself with the colour and beauty of the shining myriads 
above his head. It seems, as the Editor of this magazine has 
pointed out to me, that one can conjecture fairly safely that he 
did read Feltham ; indeed he appears to have read him so atten- 
tively and approved of him so thoroughly that he appropriated 
certain of his phrases. How otherwise account for the startling 
fact that some of Vaughan’s most vivid and felicitous images 
lie in embryo in The Resolves? For example the famous des- 
cription of Eternity : 


I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 


is surely an elaboration of Feltham’s “Came Eternity, casting 
a ring about them’; and the lovely and novel “ bright shoots 
of everlastingness ”’ is a change to the plural of Feltham’s identical 
phrase which when talking of the soul’s immortality, he uses— 
‘the conscience, the character of a God stamped on it, and the 
apprehension of eternity do all prove it a shoot of everlastingness.”’ 
Vaughan, however, is none the less poet in his borrowings » for 
the phrases are transmuted under his hand. Indeed their different 
use by each author illustrates excellently the alchemy of poetry. 
In Feltham they are beautiful and admirable, but, because their 
meaning is clearly limited and defined, they have none of the 
mystery and infinite depth of suggestion which they take on in 
Vaughan. The general temper of Feltham is rather like Vaughan. 
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He tco had an acute consciousness of man’s ignorance and frailty 
and the fleetingness of life—‘‘ What a bubble, what a puff, what 
but a wink of life is man.” They both felt the need of fixing 
their souls on something that lasts, that is eternal, though the 
one did not find the concrete symbols that satisfied the other— 
the stars, as I have said, and the saints. For Vaughan the saints 
are useful in the same way as the stars. 


God’s saints are shining lights: who stays 
Here long must pass 

O’er dark hills, swift streams and steep ways 
As smooth as glass. 

But these all night, 

Like candles, shed 

Their beames, and light 

Us into bed. 

But Vaughan, though he may often complain about the 
storms and rains of his country, felt the affinity that nervous 
temperaments often do with wind and tempest. Burns, we are 
told, loved nothing better than to walk in a sheltered place, and 
hear the wind threshing among the exposed tree-tops. Vaughan 
felt in some way purified by storm : 

Lord, then round me with weeping clouds, 
And let my mind 
In quick blasts sigh beneath those shrouds, 
A spirit-wind ; 
So shall that storm purge this recluse 
Which sinful ease made foul, 
And wind and water to Thy use 
Both work and wing my soul— 
verse that shows a very skilful fusion of literal and metaphorical 
meaning, merging the two senses into such a whole that one 
scarcely knows which is intended. 

One feels also that another thing in Vaughan is the result of 
his nervous restlessness—his revolt against man’s freedom. Man 
for him is “active dust,” a weak, foolish, straying, “loose ” 
creature. His constant strife with himself wearied him: com- 
bined with his vivid sense of the innocency of nature, it makes 
him wish to throw off the burden of his freedom and become like 
other creatures of the earth, with no option but to follow an 
instinctive pre-ordained course. This is a favourite theme with 
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him ; he returns to it frequently. It is, I suppose, the attitude 
of someone not completely adult, or of someone with a certain 
strain of weakness in his make-up, a certain refusal of respon- 
sibility. Over and over again he utters his plaint :— 


I would I were a stone, or tree, 
Or flower by pedigree, 

Or some poor highway herb, or spring 
To flow, or bird to sing. 

Then should I—tied to one sure state 
All day expect my date. 

But I am sadly loose, and stray 
A giddy blast each way: 
O let me not thus range 
Thou canst not change. 


Or sometimes with greater poetry : 


I wish I were some bird, or star, 
Flutt’ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this inn, 
And road of sin. 
Then either star or bird should be 
Shining, or singing still, to Thee. 


The fine poem, complete in effect, as Vaughan’s poems are 
not always, called Man, has this same cry for theme: 


Man hath still either toys, or care ; 

He hath no root, nor to one place is tied, 

But ever restless and irregular 

About this earth doth run and ride. 

He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows where ; 
He says it is so far | 

That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 


Vaughan is a mystic of nature in the sense that he sees in 
nature and the creatures of nature the ordering and providential 
power of God; he is a mystic of nature in the sense that he is 
always drawing lessons from nature for man, forgetting that it 
is not within the human being’s power to change human sub- 
stance, that as Olivia says in Twelfth Night: “ ourselves we do 
not own.”’ Vaughan is a poet of nature also in the sense that he 
is a true and careful observer of the creatures of earth ; he writes 
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with his eye on the object. Here, for instance, is how he talks of 
the silkworm : 


Oft have I seen, when that renewing breath 
That binds and loosens death, 

Inspir’d a quick’ning power through the dead 
Creatures a-bed 

Some drowsy silk-worm creep, 
From that long sleep, 

And in weak, infant hummings chime, and knell 
About her silent cell, 

Until at last, full with the vital ray, 
She wing’d away. 


But Vaughan is not a mystic of nature in the same way as Marvell 
is, he nowhere describes an experience such as Marvell gives us 
in Thoughts in a Garden: he does not know the ecstasy of being 
rapt out of himself into the life of the earth ; he sees that it might 
once have been possible : 


Still Paradise lay 
In some green shade or Fountain 


but he never forces the door to that Paradise. He never says 
“what wondrous life is this I lead,’’ he merely catches glimpses 
of a promised land that lies afar off; but, as he strains to see it, 
his eyes dazzle : he cannot reach it: it eludes him always. Never 
does the full experience come to him. He must rest content with 
“ gleams like the flashing of a shield.”’ 

Just as the perfect experience of mysticism eludes Vaughan, 
so very often does the complete expression of his thought. There 
is much poetry in Vaughan but few perfect poems. Occasionally, 
however, those symbols through which his imagination found 
expression are concentrated on a subject which is suited to them, 
are held together by a strong unifying emotion, and then the 
result is a complete and beautiful poem, like Man from which I 
have quoted, or The Lamp, or the tender and touching poem 
on the young brother whose death caused so much grief to both 
Henry and Thomas, which begins : 


Silence and stealth of days! ’Tis now 
Since thou art gone 

Twelve hundred hours, and not a brow 
But clouds hang on— 
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Had all Vaughan’s poems been as beautiful in their entirety 
as this, we should not, I daresay, have had to wait until the end 
of the last century for a revival of interest in him: his influence 
would have been not merely subterranean, showing itself in 
power over other poets, as it most probably does in Wordsworth, 
in his Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, for instance, but 
would have shone full in the daylight, “ glittering like a brook,” 
dazzling and delighting the eyes of everyone. 


Two Sketches by Hugh Connell. 
THE MOUNTAIN 


AKEPEACE Maggs is home from Ireland. He says when 
the sixth harvest came so wet on him that his wife could 
make no ale for want of malt, he’d no stomach for the 

country any more. A fine colonist, forsooth!’”’ A pause, during 

which some good East Anglian beer reached its predestined goal, 
unhurried. 

Then the same voice went on. “ Tis like a dream to me that 
you were campaigning in Ireland once, Nathaniel, and surely 
you were a stout soldier and earned a nice parcel of land. What 
brought a bull-dog of a fellow like you out of it?” 

Even a bull-dog can look sheepish at times. There was a 
long pause, and the inquisitive Jabez was just about to venture 
something when the old man startled him by saying in sepulchral 
voice 

“It was the mountain.” 

“IT suppose the mountain gathered the rain on you,” said 
Jabez, “‘ I’ve seen them do that in Cumberland. Plains are best 
for farms.” 

“The Almighty will punish me if I let you believe a lie,” 
said Nathaniel, feeling himself moved to make a long pent-up 
confession of his one failure to cope with circumstances ; “ the 
mountain told me to go.”’ 

“Told you in plain English to go? That is mighty strange.” 

“Twas not in plain English. It was in Hebrew.” 
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Jabez relapsed into stunned silence. He looked anxiously 
at his old friend and wished that his wife or daughter would come 
in, for he had never heard anything but the bare truth from those 
lips. Nobody came, Nathaniel gulped some beer with his usual 
phlegm, so he stifled his curiosity successfully and was presently 
rewarded. 

“In Hebrew. Yes,” he said slowly. Then as if he had at 
last gathered up enough momentum, he went steadily on with 
his narrative. ‘‘ There are too many devils in Ireland. A god- 
fearing man is best out of it, but I stood by our Lord Protector, 
and he did as was right by me—maybe; maybe not. Politics 
and lawyers are nearly as much a curse in the country as devils. 
Two years of hard living up and down the country and six thousand 
acres of middling land away beyond the Shannon for your pains. 
But I was young and hardy, and moreover if it was the will of 
God and of My Lord Protector that I should be an outpost for 
true religion I had no call to turn away. So'I made no hang 
back, but started westward with my map and my title and twenty 
stout fellows. ‘Twas mostly along the Eastern sea-board I had 
been up till then, no farther west than Kilkenny. A slow dreary 
journey we made, too much rain and scant food and shelter. 
But I was studying Hebrew then and it passed the time well for 
me to be thinking of it on the long day’s riding. I had bought 
the book I studied out of from a fellow in Dublin; his note-book 
that he had brought with him from Leyden University with great 
care, and then sold to me for the price of a winter coat. But 
that little book—the value of it was beyond rubies. Listen, 
Jabez, the ten Commandments were written in it stroke for stroke 
as the Almighty wrote them for Moses, And it was stolen from me— 
may it blast the cunning rogue who took it— 

“DO you know who took it ?”’ said Jabez. 

‘“Oh some marauding Fitzgibbon, or O’Conor who would 
know no better than to light his fire with it... Our journey 
was slow, the roads flooded and difficult to follow at times; and 
when at last by my reckoning we should have been within a day’s 
march of our bourne, we had to make another great day’s journey 
round about a vast lake. Those last two days we saw the Mountain 
in and out of the clouds, and I never saw its like in the east Behe 
was most like to Mount Ararat in Holy Scripture, rising all alone 
above the waters, and being smooth and alike on all its sides. I 
had the ague coming on me those days, and the Mountain seemed 
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to follow and watch me all day long, so that I was right glad when 
at the end some hill came between us. And there at our journey’s 
end my troubles began rightly for I found my allotment in posses- 
sion not of mere Irish whom we could chase to the bogs or put to 
the sword but of a nobleman as near English as could be—you 
would take him to be from Severn-side or the Welsh Marches 
—and as indifferent a Papist as ever I met. He was new-come 
to those lands himself, having been chivvied out of good lands 
in Ormond not long since. 

My sergeant was for making a clearance then and there, 
and it would have been the right thing to do; but the fever came 
on me then, and I was glad enough for them to take me into their 
cabin and mind me like one of themselves. Maybe they were 
more afraid of my troopers than of myself. However that might 
be, D’Arcy was a right good sort of fellow, and we agreed that he 
should stay on as my stewart; I was sure I would have more 
profit from the land that way, and I liked his company. His 
wife was more native, I think, and could scarcely bring herself 
to speak to me, for all she tended me so well. 

But I reckon my best friend there was his uncle Theodore, 
who saved me from—I know not what—but some unspeakable 
misfortune. A grand man he was to look at, with his silver-locked 
black beard, and his bright dark eyes peering out of their shaggy 
sockets like panthers lurking in their dens. He looked like a pro- 
phet, except that he always wore a hat. He had travelled much 
and was full of wit and learning. Hearing of. my Hebrew 
studies, he was in great joy to find himself in company with a 
scholar, and when I shewed him my Leyden book he was like a 
child with a toy or a dog with a bone ;_ being still a little foolish 
from the fever I was in dread awhile;that he would take it from me 
altogether. When he did give it to me again he spoke earnestly 
and lovingly to me, and said that as soon as I could ride, we should 
go together and seek out some mystery on the Mountain. Twould 
be no more than two or three miles, he said, which seemed strange 
to me, when the Mountain was surely fifteen miles away. But 
a week after that he said we would go, and when we had ridden 
some two miles up a steep wooded glen we came suddenly face 
to face with the Mountain some ten miles away beyond an empty 
moor. The sky was pure blue and the Mountain stood against 
it a simple sober colour, between grey and blue. 

‘Do you see the writing on it,’ he said. And I saw that 
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there were white scratches and marks on the grey triangle, streaks, 
dashes, flowing curves. Theodore saw my amazement. “ See, 
he said solemnly, “not only on Mount Sinai is the finger of 
the Lord at work. There is an inscription in Hebrew there writ 
large enough for you. I fear, I fear it is a warning, and not one 
to be lightly disregarded.” He traced the characters in the air 
with his finger. ‘‘GO HENCE. I can see no other possible 
interpretation.” 

“Nay,” I said, doing likewise, but taking a different splash 
of white for accent, ‘‘ my reading is ‘GO TO IT,’ which confirms 
me if my present, course: 

“T wish with all my heart you may be right,’ said Theodore 
but I fear you are running a terrible risk. Listen. In three 
days we shall have equinox, and for the last five years I have come 
here for guidance at equinox, and have never been mistaken or 
led astray. Let us prepare ourselves for three days. by fasting 
and study of the Hebrew Scripture, and then come here again.”’ 

I shall never forget those three days. There was rain and 
storm such as I have never seen elsewhere, beating down on that 
desolate country until you would expect the sodden hills to melt 
away and fall into the lake. And the fasting was a most severe 
penance to me, for I have always been a good trencher-man, and 
besides, being but just recovered from the fever, I had the 
appetite of two men to make up the substance wasted. Having 
been admonished to secrecy I made pretence of some return of 
my distemper, and had some trouble to avoid being physicked 
by the good Lady. And what with idle days and an empty stomach 
and the water dripping on my bed and the wind and the lake 
roaring I had not a wink of sleep for two nights. I never saw 
Theodore all that time—who knows with what rites and austerities 
he made his preparations ? At dawn on March 21st he came to 
fetch me and said that indeed I looked wan, but that a ride on 
so bright a morning would restore me. Nevertheless he made 
me drink a glass of usquebaugh to ward off the chill, being as 
always most kind. The sky was without cloud and everything 
glittered ; the many rivulets, the leaves of the trees, the wet rocks. 
Though my knees were trembling I had a sense of exaltation as 
well as of awe, being in a sense about to enter the Holy of Holies. 
At the top of the glen we tied our horses and knelt on a stone 
while Theodore recited a long prayer in Greek or Hebrew.” 

“Are you sure it was not Latin?” said Jabez, who was 
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smoking very hard, but listening intently. ‘‘ It must have been 
hard on your knees. And where—”’ But Nathaniel brushed 
aside interruptions. He was reliving the great romantic moment 
of a prosaic life. 

“The Mountain was like one great shining amethyst, upon 
which the characters were scored in gleaming silver; a truly 
glorious tablet for a divine inscription. Theodore traced the 
characters without a word and this time there was no other inter- 
pretation to be made but “GO HENCE AND RETURN NOT.” 

Fainting but still upheld by that sense of divine condescen- 
sion, | went back with my friend, and after having fed, we ordered 
things for my immediate journey. My intention was to make 
an exchange of titles with someone less troubled with learning 
than myself, and D’Arcy was full of regrets at my going, expecting 
he might get a harsher governor in my place. Perhaps he got 
none at all. For a day’s journey east of the great lake we were 
fallen upon in the night by a band of Irishry. The place was 
such a desert we had not thought any such danger possible. They 
bound us and pillaged our baggage, sparing our lives and leaving 
us a few horses, for which small mercy we were indeed truly: 
thankful. But I never saw my Hebrew book or my map and 
title again—and you may know what the lawyers in Dublin said 
when I tried to make good my claim without them, the cursed 
blood-sucking robbers! So I made no fortune in Ireland.” 

“Tf it’s as queer as all that you’re better off here without 
the fortune. Your friend Theodore must have been an abbot or 
a bishop to have had all that learning. You might have made 
a pretty penny by informing upon him ; belike he kept a tonsure 
under that hat.”’ 

“A marvellous fine man he was, Jabez. I never met one— 
excepting yourself, of course, I’d like better for a friend. A pity 
to think of him in Hell.” 

‘“Tt’s my belief you committed him there yourself for stealing 
your book,” said Jabez, under his breath. 
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AN McGRATH’S two acres of spring wheat had given him 
less worry and more satisfaction than anything else in 
his 20 odd acres of miscellaneous tillage. It had thriven 

from the start, responding gratefully to the sea-weed left in the 
soil by last year’s bird-ravaged turnips. Atle, the wheat in ques- 
tion, was in full control of its territory and tolerated no rivals 
such as dodder or preshaugh, that sneak in where they find any 
weakness, and the straw rose, a forest of pure pale gold, from 
the very earth to the bowed biscuit-brown ears, ready and more 
than ready, for the knife. 

The night had been wet, the beautiful sparkling morning 
marred by a savage freakish shower, but soon after noon sun and 
wind had dried the clean corn on the westward-facing hillside 
sufficiently to allow mowing to _ begin. 

There is nothing exciting about binding corn, yet Dan felt 
as though he were about to take part in a race, as he waited for 
the machine to emerge from under the crab-apple tree at the 
upper headland and start cutting down his section. The purring 
rattle of the machine as it passed him was loud and pleasant in 
his ear. The sheaf was no sooner off the “table’’ than he ran 
forward to grasp it as though it were a fish that might escape 
him, and witha few deft vigorous movements he knotted it up 
and flung it behind him, out of the track of the next round of the 
mower. 

‘ That—he thought—” is one of the minor pleasures of 
life that’s being swept away by the machine age. There’s crafti- 
ness in binding—economy of movement to be planned, judgment 
used in binding tight or loose, ingenuity in dealing with awkward 
sheaves. By rights I should be sitting up on the machine driving 
the horses, but any lad is welcome to that “soft job.”” And 
indeed, after a few rounds the kind horses knew well enough 
what they had to do; the driver became a binder and the sheaver 
sat in solitary state, wielding the oddly-shaped wooden rake 
with which he separated the corn into sheaves as it fell from the 
knife on to the “ table’ behind. 

The sun swung westward. The machine went up and down 
the field; down and roundabout and up, cutting only on the 
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downgrade for lack of help. The sun swung westward and so 
did the North-west wind. The rectangle of corn wasted away, 
the sun sank lower, the wind followed the sun, and quickly, 
quickly, the west wind marshalled its Atlantic vapours and 
ranged them along the western horizon. 

They came leaping in great strides to meet the sun, they 
piled themselves into a livid wall, they reached out long flying 
columns and quenched- the pleasant brightness. A townland 
on one of the ridges eight miles away beyond the bushy lowlands 
was one moment suffused with dark indigo and the next anni- 
hilated to the pure dull silver of the sky as a shower marched over 
it. 

Time to put up the field! or was it too late? The machine 
was Called to a halt, and two groups, starting from either end of 
the field, worked at top speed making and heading stooks. While 
they were at work, the spent leavings of the Kilnamona shower 
scudded over their heads. One man put on his coat and threw 
it off again. The wind that went with the rain dried what moisture 
there was, but the evening had closed in. One set of curtains 
had been drawn, shimmering fine in texture as any Quaker veil 
and silver-sequined, but curtains none the less. 

“Well,” thought Dan, surveying the two stalwart files of 
stooks marching down the field,’ we have our will made anyway. 
If we’re given notice to quit in the next half-hour, we'll leave the 
place in good order. And we might get the chance to finish this 
evening—we might so.” 

That last hour should have been profoundly depressing. 
Think of your peasant 4 la mode de Millet, or Hardy ; jaded not 
only by this day’s work, but by months of struggle and disappoint- 
ment at seeing one day’s work after another cut short or annulled, 
to be done all over again ; famished after a baconless dinner and 
a snack of cold weak tea and heavy bread, miserably shod, and 
with nothing to look forward to in the evening but a hearthful 
of wet clothes steaming before an inadequate wood fire, source 
of light as well as heat. How black and brown everything should 
be painted! In fact, the green and silver-shot grey of the land- 
scape were much more in keeping with the prevailing mood. 
There was a gamble about the outcome that exhilarated everyone. 
Clouds loomed deep-grey and solid-looking as limestone cliffs, 
marched up, deployed to north or south, or discharged themselves 
on Kilmaley or Inagh. The machine went rattling on through 
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the gathering gloom, another row of stooks went up, a shower 
swept the tall poplar trees by the river at the bottom of the long 
hill, and there was still another small triangle to mow. There 
was tension. Dan feared the worst, Martin hoped for the best. 
The horses turned short for the last swathe. The rain—real 
rain—marched up the hill. The sheaves were bound, stooks 
flung together dripping, and headed. Then the rain and the 
night descended on the stubbles and everyone laughed. 


THE EAGLE AND THE WORM 
By Arland Ussher. 


CEPTICISM is commonly opposed to dogmatism, but in 
S fact only the dogmatist is a sceptic, and scepticism is 
only possible in the name of some dogma. The sceptic 

is he who is so much enamoured of one of the faces of Truth that 
he denies or disregards the existence of any others—as to the man 
of good society a person does not exist until he is introduced, or 
a fact until it is made presentable. The true opposite of the 
gnostic-sceptic is the scientific pragmatist, to whom every “ truth ”’ 
is admissible in so far as it fits a certain set of facts or answers 
provisionally a certain problem; he may be compared to the 
bourgeois, to whom all persons and things are equal in so far as 
they are useful—all tokens are good currency so long as they are 
negotiable. These contrasting viewpoints may be described as 
the bird’s eye and the worm’s eye view of truth ; more abstractly, 
they are the absolute and the relative. It is here that the Irish 
and the English—whose differences have in some respects been 
exaggerated—present the most perfect antithesis; for the Irish- 
man appears to his English neighbour to be as childishly remote 
from reality in his well-known worldly cynicism as in his other- 
worldly faith—a remoteness which is the source of the Irishman’s 
defiant and rather prickly pride. When the young George 
Perkeley, driving the empiricism of Locke to a paradoxical con- 
clusion, wrote the sentence “ We Irishmen can conceive no in- 
sensible extensions,” the future Bishop of Cloyne took up a 
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position as challenging in its affirmations and denials as that of 
the universally-reprobated Spinoza, who astonished his contem- 
poraries with the paradox of a ‘“‘ God-intoxicated man’’ being 
a “sordid and filthy atheist.” For in denying an independent 
material world Berkeley implicitly denied an independent spiritual 
world ; if “ being ” is “ being perceived ”’ it is also “ perceiving ”’ 
—and there is no other being. Nine centuries earlier, John Scotus 
Erigena, in an age of metaphysicians rather than empiricists, 
caused similar misconception and scandal by equating Essence 
with Zero, and asserting that God creates in order to be ; the earlier 
theologian denied the Unthinkable, the later one denied the 
Not-Thought. It was given to these two Irishmen to raise man’s 
groping mind above the earth, like a serpent in the talons of an 
eagle ; if the logic of Erigena may be likened to the downward 
swoop, the naturalism of Berkeley can be compared to the upward 
flight. The hovering bird, however, sees a large world but sees 
it diminished, and in one perspective only—it cannot see the 
trees for the wood: the burrowing and twisting worm dis- 
tinguishes tree from tree and leaf from leaf. What these over- 
intellectualist mystics left out of their picture was individuality 
(for indeed the idea had not yet been born)—the element of rela- 
tivity due to the changing situation of the perceiving self, whereby 
alone the percept is truly perceived. The “ Perception” of 
Berkeley was assumed to be the same for all reasonable men— 
it was in fact the Reason itself, the artificer (as Blake also held) 
of the myth of Matter; but if there are many ferciperes are there 
not also many esses? The private universes of the Impressionists 
had yet to be discovered; to Berkeley (as to the century of 
Pangloss) the nose was still a support for the spectacles, and not 
a nose-an-sich. Concepts, and therefore words, had not yet 
come off the “‘ truth-standard ”’ ; in reducing concepts to percepts 
Berkeley did no more than turn percepts into concepts. To-day 
the logical positivists have riddled the formal logic of the theo- 
logians, as the artists and physicists have disintegrated the 
“Nature ’”’ of the “natural philosophers’; the worm crawling 
among the ruins of the bird’s eye cosmos is becoming more and 
more a solipsist—indeed a dangerously nihilist—worm. The 
“Knowing ”’ which is the being of “ Being ”’ cannot again be 
mental Knowing, but rather Knowing in its: older meaning of 
sensual apprehension—of “imagination,” which Blake defined 
as ‘the copulation of the soul.” The hovering bird of Gnosis 
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must find the position of absolute rest in absolute relativity, at 
that point where all motions and impulses meet which is every- 
where—no longer at logic’s Olympian circumference, which is 
nowhere ; the eagle of faith, to acquire the knowledge of the 
serpent, must put on something of the gregarious humility of the 
dove. The Perceiving Subject can no more be a simple stage- 
manager, but must, like an actor-playwright, “ get inside the 
skin” of his characters—the Perceptual Objects of the cosmic 
phantasmagoria—bringing to breathing life the fripperies which 
art has ordered from the outfitters, and which science has ticketed 
and hung in the wardrobe. It is a task high and religious enough 
for the race of Berkeley ; shall we add, amusing enough for. the 
race of Wilde ? 


IRISH REGIONAL NOVELISTS OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(concluded) 
By B. G. MacCarthy 


OHN and Michael Banim were the sons of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper in Kilkenny. In 1821, after John Banim had 
had a slight success in London literary circles, he proposed 

to his brother that they should write stories illustrating Irish 
life. So began the project of Tales of the O’Hara Family, of 
which the first series appeared in 1825. Out of a total of twenty- 
four volumes, Michael Banim contributed thirteen and a half. 
Each brother wrote separately and submitted his work to the 
other for correction and criticism. Michael Banim did not choose 
to take his place publicly as a writer, and therefore it is to John 
that we must turn for any explicit statement of their aim. This 
John expressed as follows: “ They [the tales] were inspired 
simply by a devoted love of our country, and by an indignant 
wish to convince her slanderers, and in some slight degree to 
soften the hearts of her oppressors ; although that in writing in 
her cause, to other nations, I saw the necessity of endeavouring 
cautiously and laboriously to make fiction the vehicle of fact.” 
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But unfortunately art and propaganda do not propose the 
same ends or employ the same means. Instruction is sometimes 
too apparent in John Banim’s works, as, for example, in The 
Nowlans, where, at a dinner at Mount Nelson, we have a long 
exposition of Irish grievances which forms a complete digression 
from the story. This novel, The Nowlans, has a strange theme. 
It contains a curious mixture of styles. The general tone is 
quiet and well-balanced. But from this sanity there are outbursts 
of melodrama (as in the case of Frank Adams, who is the sort 
of villain who foams at the mouth and gnashes his teeth). On 
the other hand, there are such grim and controlled scenes as 
that in which Peggy Nowlan, hiding at Foil Dhu in the darkness 
of night, watches her husband dig the grave which she knows 
that he intends for her. .But the most valuable aspect of John 
Banim’s work is that which has caused him to be compared to 
Crabbe. There are in his novels long passages where he shows 
the most acute power of observation, sharpened sometimes by 
his sense of repulsion. This realism appears most perfectly in 
Banim’s account of the lodgings in Phibsboro’ taken by John 
Nowlan and his wife. These lodgings are kept by a penurious, 
shuffling old man and his termagant wife. “‘ It was all mean, 
pinching economy, miserly comfort, unwarranted neatness and 
propriety ; cold, heartless, worthless independence.’”’ We see the 
shrivelled and cowardly old landlord as he fidgets, as he lisps 
and mumbles, “continually tapping his chest with one hand, 
ever complaining of his asthma.’’ He appears every Sunday 
caparisoned for church in a complete suit of shining black. 

Sometimes his wife allowed him to invite to a Sunday dinner five 
or six old men like himself, all clad in shining black too ; and when 
John saw them come crawling towards the house, or, joined with their 
host, crawling or stalking about the yard, he felt an odd sensation of 
disgust, such as he thought might be aroused by the sight of so many 
old shining blackbeetles ; the insects that, of all that crept, were his 
antipathy and loathing. 

Two skinny little Helots, brazen and vexatious, do the house- 
work. They are the daughter and the niece of the old couple. 

They were of a size, and that’ size very little ; of an age, and that 
more than thirty; but from their stunted growth, hard, liny shape 
and nondescript expression of features, might pass for ten years younger 
or ten years older, as the spectator fancied. They gave no idea of 


flesh and blood. They never looked as if they were warm, or soft 
to the touch. One would as soon think of flirting with them as with 
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the old wooden effigies to be found in the niches of old cathedrals. 
They imparted no notion, much less sensation of sex. But they were 
as active as bees and as strong as little horses ; and as despotic and 
cruel, if they dared, as the old tyrant herself. 
All these impressions are shot through by John Nowlan’s 
mood of sickened despair. 


Such realism, however, did not become the main characteristic 
of John Banim’s writing. The themes he chose did not much 
lend themselves to this kind of exposition. They were the themes 
also favoured by his brother, by Gerald Griffin and by Carleton— 
themes of mysterious murder, abductions, judicial trials and final 
execution. John Banim tried his hand, too, at the sort of subject 
which appealed to Maturin and later to Le Fanu—the super- 
natural—but much cannot be claimed for his story The Fetches. 
He essayed, moreover, an historical novel, The Boyne Water, 
maintaining in it a political point of view which he had been 
warned would alienate from him a large body of his public. This 
novel was poorly reviewed, but not merely because of its political 
tone. 

Surely the best of the O’Hara Tales was Michael Banim’s 
Crohoore of the Billhook, a dramatic and powerful novel. There 
are, as usual, a murder and a mystery, but these are raised to a 
supernatural height, and the closely-woven plot is developed 
against a background of wild mountain country and lowering 
skies. A brief introduction shows the wake of Antony Dooling 
and his wife, both murdered at dead of night on Christmas Eve. 
Then the story proper begins. We see the Dooling kitchen on 
that very Christmas Eve, a few short hours before the murder. 
The farmer, his family and servants are making merry around 
a roaring fire. It is an excellent scene, vividly described. Since 
the reader knows the impending doom, there is a strong sense of 
dramatic irony. Crohoore, the monstrous dwarf (a kind of 
Quasimodo) is shown enigmatically, and the tension rises to the 
moment when the enraged farmer strikes Crohoore. The piper 
abruptly ceases to play. There is a dead silence. Crohoore, 
his convulsed face covered with blood, pauses at the doorway to 
turn on the fireside group a ghastly and malignant look. He goes 
out. That night Antony Dooling and his wife are butchered 
in their beds, and Alléy Dooling, the daughter of the house, is 
carried away into the mountains. In the ensuing events Michael 
Banim maintains the grim vigour of his narrative, and it is always 
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his gift to make us see what he describes and feel the terrors 
with which he surrounds us. His hints at the supernatural are 
sufficiently subtle to seem credible (a technique which his brother 
lacked). Michael does not flinch from scenes which curdle the 
blood. There is the dreadful episode when the tithe-proctor is 
buried to the chin and his ears cut off, to an unbroken accompani- 
ment of jibing. “‘ Good-night, Peery,’ his quondam victims call 
out, as they leave him “ an’ sure you have all the crop we can 
gi’ you!’’ The rescue of Piers O’Shea from the soldiers is another 
description in which no detail is omitted. It is particularly to 
be noticed that in all stark or tragic situations, Michael Banim 
uses restraint, and puts into the mouths of his characters brief, 
strong speech. When Piers O’Shea goes to the mother of Terence 
Delany to tell her that her son has been cut to pieces by the 
dragoons, he has only just begun to say that he has a message 
from her son when she springs at the truth, which she states 
with the inflection of a question. ‘‘ My son is dead,” she says; 
and Piers answers simply: “Christ have pity on you.” 

It is true that the Banims, since they belonged to a comfortable 
family, had no such contact as had Carleton with the lives of 
poor country-folk. Yet no one will deny to the Banims, and 
particularly to Michael, knowledge of Gaelic customs and insight 
into the Gaelic mind. As evidence of this, one need only turn 
to Michael’s description of Terence Delany’s mother coming to 
the wayside shed in which are huddled the bodies of the young 
men slain by the soldiers. She finds her way among the corpses 
until she reaches the body of her son. She stoops slowly, kisses 
his lips and breaks into the keen. This keen Michael Banim 
gives in full. It ends as it began in the desolate cry: “ I nursed 
you at my breast ; I baked your marriage cake; I sit at your 
head—Ullah !”’ Who will not say that this is the voice of Gaelic 
Ireland, not merely of Banim’s time, but of the ageless Ireland 
of strong primeval memories ? 

It is interesting to note a point which Michael Banim makes 
in regard to the use of Anglo-Irish dialect, a subject to which 
one can only make passing reference. For the poorer people 
who speak English, Banim gives us the usual uneducated Anglo- 
Irish dialect. (And, without comment, he amuses himself by 
putting on the lips of the English soldiers a variety of English 
dialect—Yorkshire, Cockney, and what seems to be Sussex). 
But for Terence Delany’s dying words and for Moya Delany’s 
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keen, Banim uses pure English. He did this because mother 
and son had spoken in Gaelic. Banim says: “If the language 
uttered by Terence Delany appear too refined for one in his 
situation of life, it is ascertainable as only in strict unison with 
the genius and idiom of the language in which he spoke, and 
from which we have literally translated ; in the Irish there is 
nothing of what is known by the name of vulgarism ; its con- 
struction even in the mouths of the peasantry, who to this day 
use it, has been and can be but little corrupted ; nor could the 
familiar colloquy of the meanest among them be rendered, in 
English, into common-place or slang.” 

When the Banims had established themselves with their first 
joint series of stories, John Banim, who had already proved a 
generous friend to Gerald Griffin in London, suggested that 
Griffin should contribute a story to the second series of Tales of 
the O’Hara Family. This offer Griffin refused, but shortly after- 
wards decided to write some stories which he would publish over 
his own name. This publication appeared in 1827, under the 
title of Hollandtide. It consisted of one long novelette, called 
The Aylmers of Ballyaylmer, and some short stories. Little can 
be claimed for The Aylmers, but a few of the short stories are 
very good, particularly a grim little bit of folklore called The 
Brown Man, Griffin soon followed up this first attempt at fiction 
with other collections of tales: Tales of the Munster Festivals 
and Tales of the Jury Room. Two of the stories in the latter 
collection are from the Gaelic. They are The Story Teller at 
Fault and The Swans of Lir. Suil Dhuv the Coiner was, like 
Gerald Griffin’s Collegians, particularly praised by the Young 
Irelanders, but it. is not easy to agree with such a judgment. 
These novels are marred by excessive melodrama. Yet one finds 
relief in the dialogue of the minor characters and in those excellent 
touches of reality which are to be found in almost all of Griffin’s 
works. Throughout his stories there are scattered pictures of 
country life: the dancing master’s village ball, the Halloween 
games complete in every detail, even to the fortune-telling by 
pouring lead through the handle of a key ; the wooden piggins 
and pewter platters which stood on the kitchen dresser; the 
raking of the fire at night ; the cleaning of the hearth with the 
wing of a goose. And _ yet, although Griffin’s sympathies are 
obviously with the people, he never comes off his high-horse’ to 
write from their point of view. He watches them, describes 
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them and their lives, listens to them and records their idiom, 
but he never identifies himself with them. He remains always 
the cultivated spectator. 

We have seen that the moral didacticism of Maria Edgeworth 
had crippled the full development of her powers. Her successors 
were actuated also by the wish to teach. The writing of Irish 
fiction was not the unmixed aim of the Banims, Gerald Griffin 
or Carleton. They wished to use fiction to serve one or other 
of the two main divisions in Ireland. With the Banims and, to 
a lesser degree, with Griffin, it was their object to reveal the 
oppression under which the native population suffered. With 
Carleton this politico-religious purpose veered in accordance’ with 
his ever-veering partisanship. In addition, all these writers were 
intent on illustrating the manners of the people—so intent, in 
fact, that frequently they confuse the role of story-teller and 
pedagogue. Griffin, moreover, was so obsessed by the need for 
moral lessons that finally he scrupled to present “ such works of 
imagination as were founded on deep and absorbing passion.”’ 
He felt that an author could not be justified in allowing his mind 
free scope to work out characters who err against the moral law. 
When he reached this conclusion it was no longer possible for 
him to be a creative writer. 

We have seen how the novel was moulded in the hands of 
the privileged and of the middle-class. It remains to show the 
contribution made by one of humble origin. Carleton, by far 
the greatest of the early Irish novelists, was the son of a Co. 
Tyrone flax-hackler. He was a man of natural but untutored 
genius, condemned by the circumstances into which he was born 
to seek a fitful education in hedge-schools and elsewhere, and 
to starve for want of books. He combed the countryside for 
something to read, and found little enough: Castle Rackrent, 
the second volume of Tom Jones, Gil Blas and Mary Davys’ 
The Reformed Coquet. Of English literature he knew almost 
nothing, nor did he quite realise the purpose towards which he 
was shaping himself, although, as he says later; “ there lurked 
about me. . .a vague impression that I was no ordinary man.”’ 
What a creature of contradictions was Carleton, contradictions 
which make themselves felt in his writings and which, therefore, 
are worth considering! He is “ full of the poetry of youth ” ; 
he has a vivid and soaring imagination ; unconsciously he is 
always observing ; and yet he is the broth of a boy, flaunting his 

ay 
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athletic powers, always exhibiting his tuppence-worth of learning 
to the admiring neighbours. Ina poor community he contentedly 
lives on his relatives or on anyone who will support him, yet 
later, when he has a family of his own, he has such a strong family 
sense that he insists on supporting within his home all his grown-up 
sons and daughters, for which purpose he drudges madly at his 
writing, often turning out worthless trash. He has no fixed 
principles or ideals; yet his personal outlook is conventionally 
correct. He has no sense of nationality (to him patriotism is 
a meaningless word) ; yet he is in himself a link with the older 
Ireland, not merely with the idiom and customs of the English- 
speaking country-folk, but with Gaelic culture too, for Carleton 
was reared in a Gaelic household, and had within his grasp all 
that had been perpetually handed down from father to son. 
When Carleton struggled up to the level where he could find 
himself at last, he brought with him all that had characterised 
him in obscurity : the same lack of education, the same bumptious- 
ness, the same amoral opportunism, the same extraordinary 
powers. Carleton was a rustic genius without a soul. 
Carleton’s first essay at writing was undertaken to illustrate 
the superstitions of the people from whom he himself had sprung. 
From this beginning emerged the series of stories entitled : Tvaits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Many of these tales showed 
a poor sense of structure, being framed to fit an exposition of 
local customs, which often interferes seriously with the narrative. 
There is uncertainty in the development of dialogue. Carleton 
said : ‘' There never was a man of letters who had more opportunity 
of knowing and describing the manners of the Irish people so 
thoroughly as I had. I was one of themselves.’’ Yes, Carleton 
had a treasure at his hand—the life which he knew intimately, 
a life in which everything was dramatised both by the mentality 
of the people and by the traditions and custems which lent colour 
to their lives. He observed keenly. He saw the humour and 
the tragedy. He could make these scattered impressions live, 
but rarely did he succeed in integrating them. He had, however, 
a fine sense of irony. Carleton loved to record the hurly-burly 
of life, the fun in the shebeens and public-houses, the din of 
mingled voices, the village merry-making, the faction fight, the 
fine confusion of a fair. But his imagination soars when he is 
describing what is strange, wonderful or terrible. In The Midnight 
Mass there are many such scenes. We see the mountainy people, 
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with their lighted torches, thronging to the place where Mass is 
to be celebrated under the stars ; and they come like converging 
rivers of flame “‘all streaming down the mountain sides, along 
the roads, or across the fields, and settling at last into one broad 
sheet of fire.” There is terror in the moment when Frank 
MacKenna, the murderer, is subjected to the ordeal of laying his 
hand on his victim and swearing that he is innocent. In the 
deep silence the people watch to see if blood will spout from the 
corpse. There are excellent portraits too; for example, the 
hypocritical Darby More with his mumbo-jumbo of garbled 
prayers, Ned McKeown, Bob McCann and the Prophecy Man 
(who is a sort of preliminary sketch for the Black Prophet). 

But Carleton continually shows a lack of judgment in his 
over-writing of a situation, in his exaggerations, his melodrama, 
his evident inability to “cut.” In his novel The Black Prophet 
Carleton was obviously blind to the value of his own material. 
It is apparent that he was haunted by the horrors which he had 
witnessed during the famines of 1817 and 1822. He determined 
to use them ; but instead of basing his plot on the famine period, 
he used the famine merely as a background for a flashy and 
hollow story which has really no connection with the famine. 
In this novel we have superb incidental descriptions of an Irish 
countryside in the grip of the famine, and we are asked to tear 
our minds from these to cogitate as to the solution of a murder 
mystery which is twenty years old when the story opens and 
which, in any case, is no mystery at all. We are not spared 
the mistaken abduction, the man who returns from the dead, 
or the inevitable trial and execution. For such trumpery Carleton 
lost the oppoftunity of writing what, with his material, might 
have been a great novel. 

Yet Carleton had already written a novel which was almost 
great. The Black Prophet, which had first appeared as a serial 
in the Dublin University Magazine, was published in volume in 
1847. In 1839 there had appeared Fardorougha the Miser 
“Nothing,” says Stephen Gwynn, “ stands out with such original 
force as the study of the peasant miser in Fardorougha, which, 
if the writer’s art had matched his power of conception, might 
rank with Turgeniev’s A Lear of the Steppes.’’ The Athenaewm 
considered Carleton’s miser a creation far superior to Balzac’s. 

In Fardorougha the Miser the plot is once again cast together 
from the clichés of sensationalism. Nevertheless, it does offer 
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two main situations which provide the battle-ground for the 
struggle between Fardorougha’s loves: his love of money and 
his love for his only child, Connor. In The Black Prophet Carleton 
gives us an excellent portrait of a skinflint, but Skinnider’s 
parsimony is merely a finished habit. Fardorougha’s is a disease. 
Skinnider is merely the personification of covetousness. Far- 
dorougha is a human being preyed upon by an evil trait which 
devours his life like a cancer. We pity him even at his worst 
moments, because we know how intensely he suffers. We can 
even understand why he is truly loved by his wife and son. He 
writhes like a man possessed. When he makes contemptible 
decisions, when we hear his ignoble words, we realise that it 
is his demon who speaks and that, in his inner struggle, he has 
been defeated again. These convulsions of temptation and will 
rise twice to an apex of conflict: when Connor determines to 
marry, and when Connor is on trial for his life. Each time 
Fardorougha fails, and we see him demented at the consciousness 
of his failure. All this is foreshadowed in the first chapter of 
the novel—an excellent chapter wherein the stage is set for the 
life-long struggle that is to follow in the miser’s soul. Far- 
dorougha’s son is born. We are taken from the confused joy 
of the household to a point removed from human life—some 
point in space from which we can see the strangeness and the 
pathos of this little human pattern : 

How strange is life [says Carleton] and how mysteriously connected 
is the woe or weal of a single family with the great mass of human 
society. We beg the reader to stand with us upon a low sloping hill 
a little to the left of Fardorougha’s house, and after having solemnised 
his heart by a glance at the starry gospel of the skies, to cast his eye 
upon the long white-washed dwelling, as it shines faintly in the visionary 
distance of a moonlight night. How full of tranquil beauty is the 
hour, and how deep the silence, except where it is broken by the loud 
baying of the watch-dog, as he barks in sullen fierceness at his own 
echo ; or perhaps there is nothing heard but the sugh of the mountain 
river, as with a booming sound it rises and falls in the distance, filling the 
ear of midnight with its wild and continuous melody. Look around and 
observe the spirit of repose which sleeps on the face of nature, think upon 
the dream of human life, and of all the inexplicable wonders which are 
read from day to day in that miraculous page—the heart of man. 


_ Inexplicable indeed is the heart of Fardorougha. Despite 
his repentance, he does not change even on his death-bed. This 
psychological truth is merely part of that artistry which Carleton 
brings to his finest conception. How right it is that even while 
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he touches our hearts he makes us laugh also at some grotesque 
quality! With Fardorougha Carleton cannot go wrong, and he 
shows us the mind expressing itself even in those apparently 
meaningless gestures which he significantly calls ‘‘ the hieroglyphics 
of human action.” Nor is Fardorougha the only superb portrait 
in this novel. There is also Fardorougha’s wife, Carleton’s most 
successful study of a woman. 

Nothing that Carleton subsequently wrote could equal this 
book. Indeed most of his later work is of little value. When 
The Nation was founded and the Young Ireland movement was 
at its height, Carleton lent it the same support that he had pre- 
viously given to the opposite party. That is to say, he lent it 
his pen, quite divorced from any sincere conviction. In fact, 
when the question of his pension was being considered, he asserted : 
“IT am, and ever was, opposed to the general politics of the 
Nation.” Perhaps it is because he used the novel as the instrument 
of his varying partisanship that Carleton’s works have been 
allowed to fall into partial oblivion. Yet, in justice, Carleton 
should be more forgotten as a man, and far more remembered 
as an artist. 

Writing a few short years before his death, Thomas Davis 
said : “‘ Our literature is only beginning to bud.’”’ He was strongly 
conscious of having been born into an Ireland which had been 
deliberately cut off from its original founts of culture. “ This 
country of ours,” said Davis, “is no sand bank thrown up by 
some recent caprice of earth. It is an ancient land, honoured 
in the archives of civilisation, traceable into antiquity by its 
piety, its valour and its sufferings. Every great European race 
has sent its stream to the river of Irish mind. Long wars, subtle 
codes, beacon crimes, leading virtues and self-mighty men were 
here. If we live influenced by wind and sun and tree, and not 
by the passions and deeds of the past, we are a thriftless and 
hopeless people.’ It was the aim of Davis to restore the Irish 
language. It was his immediate and urgent hope that English- 
speaking writers should re-establish the link with the past and 
bridge the gap of centuries which cut us off from our traditions. 
To such an end these regional novelists largely contributed, and 
gave a growing point for future development. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal 


Int Met By Moonticut. By Micheal MacLiammoir. Gaiety Theatre. 

Oak Leaves AND LAVENDER. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 6/- net. 
Tue SHapow Factory. By Anne Ridler. Faber & Faber Ltd. 6/- net. 

Tue Macic Grasses. By George Fitzmaurice. Lyric Theatre Co. 

Niose. By T. Sturge Moore. Lyric Theatre Co. 

THE Second Kiss. By Austin Clarke. Lyric Theatre Co. 


Mr. MacLiammoir has found the recipe for theatrical entertainment. Not 
that his concoction can be brewed by every dramatist with the ambition to find 
the right dish with which to titillate the playgoer’s palate. It is not given to 
many playwrights to have working with them so bright a réalisateur of the bare 
ingredients of their inspiration as Hilton Edwards. In the case of Jl] Met by 
Moonlight Mr. Edwards excels himself as a producer, making us believe, for the 
duration of the play, at least, in the possibility of a fairy world of changelings 
and spells. Time, too, may, under his stage-management, suspend its flight 
as though by some magic answer to Lamartine’s well-known prayer: ‘‘ O temps 
suspends ton vol!’’ 


The author travelled far over the road of long remembered things to build up 
his fantasy. It was half the enjoyment to spot the borrowed spices that the 
playwright shamelessly used for his own purposes. During the entr’actes the 
foyer hummed with the audience’s exchange of recognised echoes of plays of 
bygone days and yesterday. James Barrie redivivus! Not only was there his 
whimsicality, which one might have thought as old-fashioned as a simpering 
maid, but there was an exact imitation of the exit of Mary Rose in the play of 
that name at the end of an act—the same singsong intonation being used by 
the fairies calling Catherine into their world. Add to this the Priestley that 
tinkers with timepieces, a dash of Lady Longford, a sprinkling of Denis John- 
ston, the pimento of Oscar Wildean epigrams, a soupgon of Peg 0’ my Heart— 
the whole served up in the flaming rum of a Gate production and you have the 
play which is not likely to be remembered but which will be thoroughly enjoyed. 


One could not quite understand why Professor Prosper should have been 
made a foreigner unless it was to give Hilton Edwards an opportunity to develop 
a type by means of broken English and scraps of French which can always be 
relied upon to amuse an audience, or perhaps it’ was to show that the author 
had not forgotten The Constant Nymph in his riot of borrowing, Eithne Dunne 
rose to the dramatic possibilities of her part as Catherine. Her transformation 
from a charming soft-spoken young lady into the soulless sidhe devil, after the 
little people have carried out their thimblerigging substitution, ‘‘ after the fall 
of twilight ’’ (thoughtfully quoted from Yeats in the programme), was a triumph 
of dramatic acting. Maureen Cusack was not as effective as usual in the part of 
Susan, a part somewhat unsuited to her particular brand of naiveté, yet she did 
manage to portray successfully the precocious sophistication which the Margaret 
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Kennedy lines expected from her. Micheal MacLiammoir changed his clothes 
too often for a man-servant but he played as though he believed in his réle and 
managed also to infect the audience with his own credulity. If entertainment 
is the sole object of a play then it can be said that the moods and mannerisms of 
many writers are well met in this moonlight fancy. 


_ Mr. MacLiammoir has no lien on fantasy; Sean O’Casey, in his new play 
just published, shows that he too knows how to make our flesh creep. His 
spooks overshadows the action, dancing stiff ghostly minuets as they gaze on 
the tragedy of bombed London. They speak in the rhythmic prose that he now 
affects: —‘‘ Look! The buildings topple like the town of Troy. The flames get 


wider. The enemy is striking home to England’s inmost heart.’’ ‘ Inmost 
heart ’ is almost as annoying as the Tory simile but the truly poetic image in the 
reply saves the earlier platitude:—‘‘ Look! There, in the midst-of the red 


foliage, the dome of St. Paul’s stands out like a black and withering lotus 
blossom.’’ But these are 18th century, ghosts. 


The scene of O’Casey’s play is the southern coast of England in those days 
when Britain was hourly expecting a German invasion. Feelim O’Murrigan 
has come over from Ireland to take charge of a country house and dominates 
the play. He belongs definitely to O’Casey’s early period and one can see him 
come delightfully to life in the shape of either F. J. McCormick or Barry Fitz- 
gerald. Feelim runs the whole village from the Home Guard to the diggers for 
victory. There are brave young land girls heady with their new responsibility, 
standing by their soldier lovers with a bawdy Elizabethan recklessness, in the 
shadow of ever-present destruction. Feelim’s communist son argues: throughout 
a whole scene with a strident defeatist bourgeoise. The prose moves from rich 
rhythm to broad Cornish dialect, from a near-Synge idiom to cocky Cockneyism. 
The whole is a tribute to Britain in her greatest hour with clever symbolic and 
expressionistic devices to strengthen the action. 


One gets the impression that Sean O’Casey regards himself as a sort of 
literary ambassador for Ireland, admiring the native English grit and at the 
same time maintaining his own independence and social convictions. He makes 
the case for the Irish in Britain even more effectively than.a Minister in the Dail, 
answering with asperity the gibes against his country’s political neutrality. Oak 
Leaves and Lavender may be good diplomacy, it may be scenically a triumph 
with its songs and bombs, but read, it would seem to be dramatically weak. 


Anne Ridler takes us into a factory in the brave new post-war world and 
in jerky verse jollies us along into accepting the miracle of the transformation 
of a calculating hardheaded Director, through the agency of the Crib, into an 
almost human. being. However, we are not really convinced. Our Director 
knows his dramatic literature and has learned the lesson of Capek’s robots; he 
believes that the factory must. manage its workers’ lives. 


Leisure hours like labouring hours. 

The factory must give them recreation. 

The factory must give them satisfying art; 

The factory must see that they have a philosophy. 


The reluctant Artist is called in to provide the necessary art education and 
paints a mural, terrifyingly realistic, of the workers caught up in their soulless 
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occupation. The Director is outraged and threatens to have the work destroyed. 
The Education Officer produces quite an art critic’s comment: 

Is it authentic? I think it is. 

Though Gustave Doré might have chosen 

His theme, and though his style betrays 

The haunting of the giant Picasso. 

Then comes the factory Nativity Play organised by the Parson who ministers: 
to the religious needs of the workers and the Director unexpectedly loses his 
intransigence. It is a shock certainly but it is bad psychology and only make- 
shift theatre. The Shadow Factory is the least interesting of the plays produced 
in the Mercury Theatre and published by Messrs. Faber. 

The Magic Glasses was the most outstanding of the three plays presented 
by the Lyric Theatre Company at the Abbey Theatre. It becomes more and 
more incomprehensible as to why this play was allowed to remain unacted since 
1913. It is easy to imagine the reaction of the audience at that date but since 
then we have passed through periods of expressionism, surrealism and experi- 
mentation generally. Had George Fitzmaurice’s prescience of movements to 
come been recognised earlier he might himself have further developed his 
definitely individual technique. Instead he turned to farce which of course he 
wrote well and remained in the tradition, and so far as one knows has written 
nothing for years. 

There is in this play, as in The Dandy Dolls, a criticism of a Philistine 
public to whom an artistic manifestation has all the appearance of devilry. The 
Playboy of the Western World caused a riot because there were some who thought 
that Irish chivalry had been impugned. Fitzmaurice, ‘dealing in symbols, brings 
a slower reaction. Nevertheless Jaymony the poet, the dreamer, the musician 
is as surely sent to his death by unimaginative relations as Christy Mahon is 
hailed as a parricide by overimaginative peasants. Patrick Nolan, as Jaymony, 
caught the half-mad quality of the repressed poet who could only live in his 
hayloft of dreams away from earthy chores. Brian O’ Higgins played the farcical 
part of Mr. Quille, the local witch-doctor called in to cure the crazy idler, with 
perhaps too loud a quackery. The whole caste acted splendidly and must have 
given the play a far more sympathetic interpretation than at its original per- 
formance. 

Austin Clarke’s The Second Kiss continues the mood of The Kiss, his first 
venture into the world of the commedia dell’arte with its pirouetting Pierrot 
family. There is the same dexterity in rhyming but the wit has become more 
mordant. Here we have the poet-dramatist on holiday, delighting us, and evi- 
dently enjoying himself, with an airy Puckish trifle set, in, of all places, Temple- 
ogue. His actors were as though made to order »-Cyril Cusack (Pierrot), Maureen 
Cusack (Pierrette) and, to point the fun, Maureen Kiely (Columbine). George 
Green played Harlequin. If there was fault to find, it was with the latter whose 
reading of the part recalled Mephisto in opera. 

The settings for the plays were carried out by Anne Yeats. They were 
effective. This was particularly noticeable in the third play Niobe which 
appealed far more to the eye than to the ear. It could only have been chosen 
for production as a contrast, with its Victorian heaviness, to’ the tripping light- 
ness of the other plays. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


THE BATTLE OF THE CRITICS 


wee clarion of militant Victorianism, raised by the granddaughter of the pious 

olman Hunt, continues to re-echo. Its early amplification by Doctors Bodkin 
and McColl has emboldened the host of secret Victorians to come forth and 
confront this horror of modern art to its face, to protect our children from its 

travesties of the human figure’; and finally, unless forestalled by the atomic 
bombs, to restore the era of sweetness and light, in art, if not in life. I have 
not the slighest doubt but that these good people are inspired by the very highest 
ideals. ‘‘ If you get simple beauty and nought else, you get about the best thing 
God invents.’’ We all agree. But whereas the Victorian, out of Hegel, argues 
that beauty in art, moral or physical, will create its real correspondence in life; 
we, who suffer from the inverted dialectic, argue that life must first manifest that 
beauty of spirit, that courage, faith, charity, optimism before these can find 
their most complete expression in art. Just as the pre-Raphaelites decided to 
ignore the spinning-jenny, the steam-engine, the factory system and the French 
Revolution; so our neo-Victorians persist in ignoring the airplane, mechanised 
armies, the Russian Revolution, atomic physics and psychoanalysis. They fail 
to realise that they are trying to live in a world which no longer exists; and 
which cannot be resuscitated by any means known to man. They may claim 
that their vision of man and nature is better than ours. It undoubtedly is the 
vision of a far more comfortable world. But it is futile to pretend that it exists, 
or can exist, in our present human environment, as futile as fiddling while Rome 


burns. 

What then is the value of modern art? The neo-Victorians ask: ‘‘ Will it 
live?’’ They want to know if it will have the same value in four hundred years 
as the art of the Renaissance has to-day. I should say not. But then the art 
of the Renaissance was the art of an expanding society, sacially stable, sure of 
its direction; the art of a catholic society. We still can understand its spiritual 
beauty because we are that society, that human order, in disintegration. The 
calm beauty of Raphael has given way to the tortured spirit of Roualt. The 
technical luxury possible in a society that foresaw no change is not possible in 
a disintegrating society that can foresee no stability. The artist in a stable 
society could see life steadily, whole and orderly. His vision was the intensifi- 
cation of the whole, contemporary social vision. The artist to-day gives 
expression merely to the momentary, immediate and individual attempt to make 
some kind of personal order out of chaos. For one faith there are a million 
heresies; hence the amazing diversity of modern art, the obvious gropings, 
searchings, the contempt for technical virtuosity. Therefore, you say that 
modern art stands condemned. Agreed! But it is so because life is so, and not 
because the modern artist is a perverse and misanthropic fellow who will not 
let us believe that everything in the garden is lovely, or a lazy fellow who will 
not learn to draw; or a charlatan who is just making a fool of the public. There 
may be painters who are both lazy and dishonest, who take advantage of the 
anarchy in value; but these do not account for the major phenomena of poe 
art. Even if you adopt technique as a criterion you still must reckon with the 
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technical virtuosity of Braque, Dali, or Geza Szobel, or Edward Burra, or, to 
come nearer home, of Salkeld, Hennessy or Colin Middleton. Nor is it altogether 
an accident that, among the moderns, the morbid and the pessimistic find the 
most finished expression. Is technique an expression of faith? But the quarrel 
really goes deeper. The Victorian protagonist suggests that the function of the 
artist is the creation of beauty, as if beauty were a thing that could exist of itself. 
He demands that painting shall be morally and esthetically pleasing according to 
certain fixed standards. He demands that it be immediately comprehensible to 
people trained to look on naturalism as the highest end of art. But what if 
the artist, whom the academic critic admits to be endowed with acute percipience 
and extraordinary sensitivity, fails to find life beautiful, good, or even compre- 
hensible. Suppose none of the various modifications of naturalism satisfy 
him. Suppose the plight of humanity. in this atomic age render meaningless the 
beauty of woodland glades and plashy brooks. How can he belie himself by 
painting, or writing, as if he found these things in life? Fundamentally the 
position of Doctors Bodkin and McColl, and that of our innumerable official and 
unofficial censors of literature, is the same: that of the doctrinaire moralist who 
would deny art any function but those of pious edification or harmless enter- 
tainment. To them I would like to quote these few words of Ibsen’s: 


‘‘ When the ideals of a community are living, the common life will 
magnify and uplift the life of the individual, and room for self-utterance 
will be found in self-surrender. When the ideals of a community are dead, 
and their place has been taken by conventions and lies, then the common 
life will seek to choke and do to death the life of him who dares to live.’’ 

Apply that, as the examiners say, to art in modern Ireland. 


The Academy Exhibition is the perfect answer to the opponent of modern 
art. There, in most of the exhibits, you have respect for technique, for natural 
appearances, an appreciation of rural beauty, an unobtrusive morality and a 
careful avoidance of the more ‘unpleasant aspects of life. But what is 
said that has not been better said before. What a concentration 
of sweet, cloying and soporific dullness in most of this ‘‘ garniture and 
household stuif '’. But for the general influence of the Impressionist palette, and 
a freer application of paint, we might still be in the nineteenth century, filled 
with a sentimental love for the rural scene, preoccupied in portraiture with the 
lignity of the upper burgeoisie. From a purely technical point of view some of 
-he painting is very fie, some of it even displays a faint originality in its 
approach to paint: the lovely colour in James Sleator’s Major Sir Emerson 
Herdman, K.B.E., H.M.L.. for instance; or the exquisite quality in Sir Gerald 
Kelly’s Saw Ohn Nyun or Ma Seyn Me; the strong drawing and good colour in 
Sean Keating’s pastel portrait of James Larkin. The exhibition of ten works by 
the late Dermod O’Brien show how beautifully a man can apply paint to canvas 
without being an artist. 

A few of the exhibits fall outside the merely academic, Jack B. Yeats may 
be an incurable Romantic; but his exuberance in paint and the sincerity of his 
passion save him from the merely sentimental. When he fails, as he sometimes 
does, it is the failure of a man who has attempted too much. Saddling the Winner 
on Calary Bog and The Golden Age—the one nostalgic, the other imaginative 
are both sincere expression of his Romanticism. Louis Le Brocquy, “recently 
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elected an Associate of the Academy, continues his unusual development as a 
painter. With an originality of vision, he couples a respect for his medium, and 
a really delicate sensibility both in colour and design. His preoccupations arc 
still largely technical, with subtle nuances of colour, the balance of planes and 
even pure line. Tinker Man, and Tinkers Making Twig Sign, themes with a 
strong romantic appeal; beloved of the genre painters, are transmuted by Le 
Brocquy into something very nearly approaching abstract art. There is no need 
to stress Patrick Hennessy’s technical mastery, or his power to impart even to 
a flower-study a feeling of death and decay. His Aunt Ann and Murphy has this 
sustained macabre quality. 


Few of the many shows held during the spring were of any . interest. 
Exceptions were those of Elizabeth Rivers at the Dublin Painters’ Gallery, 
George Campbell at Victor. Waddington’s, and Leslie Curtis at the Gratton 
Gallery. All three have in common a combination of uncertainty and eclecticism 
both in choice of subject and in technical approach. Miss Rivers, at home in 
the difficult and exacting art of wood-engraving, shows a definite lack of 
discipline in her oils. She has an excellent colour-sense, and her portraits a 
strong feeling for composition. Yet, even such a fine conception eas Black East 
Wind is little more than a rough draft. George Campbell is both interesting and 
promising, in spite of his eclecticism and his imperfect technique, which is 
amateurish at times. But he has imagination and a consistent sense of colour. 
So far he doesn’t seem to know what he wants to paint, whether to be realistic 
or smartly decorative. But behind all this it is still possible to sense an original 
painter who will emerge from under his various influences, as he has done 
here in Tinkers. Leslie Curtis is another young painter of promise who, so far, 
betrays a variety of influences. His chief quality lies in his obvious feeling for 
the stuff of paint, its colour, texture and surface. When realistic, as in his self- 
portrait, his drawing is weak; a fault not so obvious when he uses his models. 
I liked the quiet colour and nice formalism of Pianissimo, the rich and deliberately 
decorative Sketch for Panel. His most ambitious picture, The Temptation, for 
all its fine painting, was rather too naive in conception for my taste. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF F. R. HIGGINS 
(1896-1941) 
By M. J. MacManus 


HAPPY ISLAND (10916). 
HAPPY ISLAND: CHILD POEMS. By Crawford Neil. Dublin, Maire Nic Shiuphlaigh. 


1916, pp. 24. 
There is a Preface by F. R. Higgins, dated July, 1916. This appears to be 


his first appearance in print. 
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SALT AIR (1923). 

SALT AIR/BY F.:R. HIGGINS/DECORATIONS BY W. VICTOR BROWN/PUBLISHED BY 
THE IRISH/BOOKSHOP, LIMITED, AT/45 DAWSON STREET, /DUBLIN: : 1923/THIS 
EDITION IS LIMITED/TO 500 COPIES: : 

There is no formal title-page and the above appears on p. [1]. 

pp. [z|—[8]- 

Size: 10 in. x 7; In. 

Signatures: None. 
Issued unbound. There is a design of a pirate’s head on the top left-hand corner 
of p. |r| and in a number of copies this was coloured by hand. There are 
line drawings on pp. [2], [7] and [8}. Printer’s imprint at the foot of p. [8]. 


ISLAND BLOOD (1925). 
ISLAND BLOOD / BY / F. R. HIGGINS / WITH A FOREWORD BY / A.E. / JOHN LANE / 
THE BODLEY HEAD, LTD. / LONDON. 

Size: 7d4in. x 5% in. 

Signaturés: | A|]—F, in eights. 

Pagination: P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title; p. iv, date of 
publication and printer’s imprint; p. |v], dedication; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], 
acknowledgments; p. | viii], blank; pp. ix and x, Foreword by A.E.; pp. xi and 
xii, ‘‘ Contents ’’; p. | xiii], fly-title; p. [xiv], blank; pp. 1-74, text; pp. [75]— 
|82|, publisher’s advertisements. The title is enclosed within an ornamental 
border. 

Binding: Grey buckram cloth, lettered in gold on spine, Island / Blood / 
F. R. / Higgins, and on front cover, Island Blood / F. R. Higgins. 

Fore and lower edges untrimmed; white end papers. The book was published 
at six shillings net. 

NoTe.—All the poems in Salt Air are reprinted in this book. 


THE DARK BREED (1927). 
THE DARK BREED / A BOOK OF POEMS / BY / F. R. HIGGINS / AS OFFSPRING OF A 
LITTLE CLAN, / l MAKE THIS SONG ON CONNACHT MEN / MACMILLAN AND CO., 
LIMITED / ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON / 1927. 

SUIZS FEY ii, Se Gy sh 

Signatures : = 4 leaves; B—D, in eights; E, 12 leaves. 

Pagination : [i], half-title; p. [ii], announcement of previous book by 
same author; p. ray title; p. [iv], copyright notice and, at foot, ‘‘ printed in 
Great Britain ’’; p. v, dedication; p. vi, acknowledgments; PP: vii and viii, 
‘“‘ Contents ’’; pp. I- 65, text of poems; p. 66-69, ‘‘ Notes’’; pp. [70]-[72], 
blank. 

Binding: Dark-blue cloth, lettered in gold on spine. THE / DARK / BREED / 
F. R. / HIGGINS / MACMILLAN & co. / with a gold rule at top and bottom; and 
on front cover THE DARK BREED / F. R. HIGGINS / 

All edges untrimmed. White end papers. 


The book was published at three-and-sixpence net. 
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CONNACHT SONGS (1927). 


CONNACHT SONGS. BY M. J. MACMANUS. The Talbot Press, Dublin, 1927, pp. 36. 
There is a ‘‘ Prefatory Poem ’’ by F. R. Higgins. 


FIELD AND FAIR (1929). 
FIELD AND FAIR: TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY THROUGH IRELAND. Translated from 
the Irish of PADRAIC O CONAIRE, by Cormac Breathnach. The Talbot Press, 
Dublin, 1929, pp. 96. . 
ere is an introductory poem, ‘‘ Padraic O Conaire,’’ and an ‘‘ Appre- 
ciation ’’ by F. R. Higgins. 


ARABLE HOLDINGS (1933): POEMS / BY F. R. HIGGINS. / (line drawing within square 
border) / THE CUALA PRESS / DUBLIN, IRELAND / MCMXXXIII. 

Size: 85; in. x 5% in. 

Signatures: None. 

Pagination: P. [i], title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], dedication; p. [iv], blank; 
p. |v], ‘‘ Contents ’’; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], statement that ‘‘ three hundred 
copies of this book have been printed. This copy is number ee [ viii], 
fly-title; pp. 1-42, text; p. [43], colophon; p. [44], blank. The fly-title and the 
colophon are printed in red. 

Binding: Quarter canvas and dark blue boards. There is a paper label on 
which is printed longitudinally ARABLE HOLDINGS: BY F. R. HIGGINS. On the 
front cover, printed in black is ARABLE HOLDINGS: POEMS / BY F. R. HIGGINS. 

All edges trimmed. Dark-blue end-papers. 

The book was published at twelve-and-sixpence net. 


THE GAP OF BRIGHTNESS (1940). 
THE / GAP OF BRIGHTNESS / LYRICAL POEMS / BY / F. R. HIGGINS / LONDON: 
“MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. / DUBLIN: BROWN & NOLAN, LTD. / 1940. 

Size: 775 in. x 4} in. 

Signatures: |A|—F, in eights. 

Pagination: P. |i], half-title; p. [ii], list of books by the same author; p. 
[iii], title; p. [iv], copyright notice and printer’s imprint; p. [v], dedication; 
p. [vi], blank; p. vii. acknowledgments; p. [viii], blank; pp. ix and x, 
‘contents ’’; pp. 1-85, text; p. [86], printer’s imprint. 

Binding: Dark-red cloth, lettered in gold on spine. THE / GAP / OF 
BRIGHT-/ NESS / F. R. / HIGGINS / MACMILLAN / BROWN (sic) & '/ NOLAN. 

All edges trimmed. White end-papers. 

The book was published at three-and-sixpence net. 

Note.—All the poems in Arable Holdings, with the exception of the one 
entitled ‘‘ Exhortation,’’ are reprinted in this book. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CARMINA DUBLINENSIA. By Sir Robert William Tate, K.B.E., M.A. (DUBL., 
CanTAB,), Litt. D. Senior Fellow of Trinity College and Public Orator 
in the University of Dublin. 7s. 6d. 

The second edition of Carmina Dublinensia, revised and enlarged by the 
inclusion of twenty-seven new pieces, will be welcomed by all who can appreciate 
translations into Greek and Latin verse. Sir Robert Tate’s reputation for excel- 
lence in this branch of studies has long been known outside the University, but 
until three years ago the general public had no opportunity of testing it. That 
a second edition can now be published is a clear indication of the favourable 
reception the book has had. 

In a collection of pieces varying so much in character it could hardly be 
expected that the versions should all be of an even and unvaried excellence, but 
the scholar may open this book anywhere and find evidence of that subtle sym- 
pathy with the nicety of Greek and Latin idiom, which, combined with an ex- 
quisiteness of taste, has always been the heritage of the English school of classics. 
The discovery of a line less felicitous than usual, or of an imitation that is too 
obvious, comes as a shock to the reader. Very few such passages or lines may be 
found in the book before us, but their rarity makes them more prominent. An 
illustration may be taken from the version of Goldsmith’s lines on page 31. 


Clam veluti gazis inhians quot celat avarus 
Divitias numerat terque quaterque suas ; 

Utque sibi plaudens crescentem spectat acervum 
Nescio quid curtae plorat abesse rei. 


The Horatian echoes here are so insistent that they become unpleasing. Choosing 
at random from a plentiful store, I should say that the beautiful Alcaics on page 
47, the hexameters on page 47, or the Epitaph on a V.A.D. on page 121 represent 
the standard of excellence Sir Robert Tate has taught us to expect. 

Many of the English pieces offer frightful difficulties to the translator, but 
some are so little inspired that the versions read better than the originals. Where 
true inspiration is present the translator can rise far above mere verse-writing. 


Fluctus frementes arbitrio Illius 
Surgens procellae concitat impetus ; 
Caelique sub convexa iactat 
Dein premit in barathrum resorbens 
Aestus carinas. 
His original would not let him do less. 
The epigrammatic pieces are handled with great delicacy and an amazing 
sureness of touch. Examples are easy to find, both in Greek and Latin. 
‘““Who wears an emerald all her life 
Will be a true and faithful wife.”’ 


Inter utramque facem cui fulserit usque smaragdus 
In digito constans vivet amansque viri. 
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Most astounding of all is the version of Kittermaster’s epigram, seen on page IIT. 
Few scholars could have attempted it successfully and scarcely another could have 
produced so readable a result. 

Hexameters are the real test of the verse-writer, and some beautiful examples 
may be found in this collection. A few lines may serve for a sample. 


“Tis Earth shall lead destruction ; she shall end— 
The stars shall wonder why she comes no more 
On her accustomed orbit, and the sun 
Miss one of his eleven of light ; the moon, 
An orphan orb, shall seek for Earth for aye 
Through Time’s untrodden depths and find her not ; 
No more shall morn out of the holy east 
Stream o’er the ambient air her level light, 
Nor evening with her spectral fingers draw 
Her star-sprent curtain round the head of earth.” 


Finis erit Terrae ; rerum dux Terra ruinam 

Ipsa trahet primam ; mirantia sidera quaerent 

Cur illa assueto non iam volvatur in orbe, 

Lumen et undecimae comitis Sol deesse queretur. 
Orba petet semper nequiquam Luna -parentem 
Tempus inaccessum lustrans vastumque profundum ; 
Ex oriente sacro rediens non amplius Eos 

Sparget ibi plana circumfusum aera luce, 

Nec Vesper digitis pandens exilibus umbram 

Iam caput involvet stellanti tegmine Terrae. 

Of the new pieces only one has been turned into Greek iambics. This is a 
great pity, for the quality of the few versions in this metre (there are only sixteen 
altogether) whets the appetite for morc. And why is there but one version in 
anapaests ? 

On reading this through I find that I have omitted two important observa- 
tions. The version of ‘“‘ Back and syde go bare, go bare” is nearly as jolly and 
care-free as the original. Secondly, this book should never have been reviewed 
at all. In effect I have said merely that Sir Robert Tate is an exccllent writer 
of Greek and Latin verse, which is as near a truism as I am ever likely to get. 


BERKELEY'S IMMATERIALISM. By A. A. Luce, MC., D.D., Litt.D. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd. 6/- net. 

Bishop Berkeley’s philosophical opinions, we know, were regarded in his own 
time as the wildest and most arrant nonsense, as most blatantly opposed to com- 
mon sense; and Dr. Johnson, when Boswell mentioned to him how absurd the 
good Bishop’s system was and yet how difficult to disprove, was held to have 
settled the affair in his usual masterly and conclusive fashion by striking his foot. 
violently against a stone and saying “‘I refute it thus.’’ In other words, I refute 
Bishop Berkeley’s repudiation of matter by bringing my foot into contact with a 
stone and suffering badly from the effects. But Dr. Johnson was not thereby 
refuting Bishop Berkeley. He was merely falling into one of the many vulgar 
misconceptions of Bishop Berkeley’s meaning, that his denial of matter was a 
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denial of sensible experience. In point of fact Berkeley’s world was the world 
of sensible experience, the ‘“‘ sounding and shining ’’ world which he reasserted 
against the world of ‘‘ abstract ideas,’ fabricated by the fashionable philosophy 
of the 18th century and accepted by the common man with naive wholehearted- 
ness. He believed himself to be the one taking his stand on common sense, and 
he refers with a confident and delicious irony to the fashionable notions of the 
day, for example ‘‘ We may therefore conclude that if such there be (abstract 
ideas), they are confined only to the learned.’’ Of Locke’s remark that the 
faculties of brutes can by no means attain to abstraction he says ‘‘ But if this 
be made the distinguishing property of that sort of animals, I fear a great many’ 
of those that pass for men must be reckoned into their number.’’ He also, we 
are told, was accustomed to say of views that failed to win his approval that 
“We Irishmen think otherwise.”’ 

Bishop Berkeley, in short, as a man of commonsense and an Irishman, re- 
pudiated the current philosophical systems of his time and advanced another 
which to his contemporaries appeared to reach the heights of fantasy and folly, 
but to us becomes more and more feasible and acceptable. Bishop Berkeley, Dr. 
Luce tells us, was an “‘ immaterialist.’’ He denied “‘ matter,’’ the mysterious 
matter of the Greeks which was supposed to support the appearances of things. 
He did this because it seemed to ‘him unnecessary and false. Matter is not neces- 
sary, if one believes in God, and “‘ matter once allowed, I deny any one to prove 
that God is not matter.’’ But Berkeley did not, as Dr. Johnson. thought, deny 
the world of sense. On the contrary, the world is made up of objects of sense, 
“ideas ’’ of sense, in Berkeley’s own terminology, and existence means to be 
perceived, esse est percifi. This was the famous new principle—the kernel of 
Berkeley’s teaching. Things exist because we perceive them, or, when we are 
away, out of the room, because some other spirit does or may perceive them. 
So that Berkeley could say of his writing table, if he were asked what became of 
it when he was out “‘ I should say it did exist.’’ It follows, I suppose, that I, 
in my turn, exist because I am perceived, my existence is my being perceived by 
a mind, by God—the Heavens and the earth, ‘‘ the round world and the poles 
thereof,’’ “‘ the furniture of the earth,’’ subsist in the ‘‘ mind of some eternal 
spirit ’’—which of course is at one with traditional Christian teaching. 

Dr. Luce’s book is in the nature of a commentary on Berkeley’s Principles 
of Human Understanding. “It should be of the greatest help to the student new 
to Berkeley: it clears up many vulgar misconceptions—that Berkeley was a 
solipsist, a nominalist, a sensationalist, a platonist, a panpsychist. The common 
and curious reader also should find it entertaining and instructive, for it is 
written with that simplicity and naturalness which only the greatest familarity 
with his subject and the widest learning can lend to an author. 

Lorna REYNOLDS. 


THE City oF Gop (DE CivitaTe Det) St. AuGusTINE. In two vols. No. 982 and 
983 in Everyman’s Library. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


In keeping with all the companion volumes which will soon bring this Library 
up to the thousand mark, the two before us are as beautifully turned out in 
blue bindings with yellow dust covers as any that we already possess. The 
Translation is John Healey’s; the Preface is by the editor, Prof. Tasker, who 
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explains that on occasion he has made his own translation; and the long 
Introduction comes from the pen of Sir Ernest Barker. To say practically 
everything about the construction of these two volumes we must add that there 
is a selection of notes trom the Commentaries of Vives described by the editor 
as “rather dull and tedious.’’ While we are on the question of Augustine’s 
language and the translation of it into English, Sir Ernest tells us that: ‘“‘ He 
had at his command a remarkable style and a Latinity which was at once nervous, 
subtle, and sinuous.’’ Until you learn to put up with it, nothing on earth is more 
irritating than that same remarkable style. What does the average reader think 
of this bit of verbal contortionism from the Confessions iii, 1? Nondum amabam 
et amare amabam .. . . quarerebam quid amarem, amans amare, etc. Or of the 
introduction of one of his tiresome word-plays into those sublime pages where 
contrasting the force of evil custom with his new resolution he allows himself to 
write ““ plusque in me valebat deterius inolitum, quam melius insolitum?’’ The 
continuing story of his conversion was almost ruined for one by such deliberate 
stylistics. 


Again, Sir Ernest Barker in his Introduction thinks that the student of St. 
Augustine may well be dismayed by the many pages of this enormous work and 
that he had better steep himself in some single book of the twenty-two. We 
disagree. Superficially turning it over chapter by chapter, the man of ordinary 
twentieth century education perceives at once that many of the things Augustine 
has written about are quite as dead as mutton, and that no amount of galvaniz- 
ation will ever restore them to vitality. Some other questions he has treated of 
only make one smile in the light of the good man’s antecedents. These portions 
may be discarded. 


Possibly it will not be without interest that, as by universal consent, St. 
Augustine was the greatest of the Latin Fathers and is often quoted as an authority 
on faith and morals, he has spoken in condemnation ‘‘ of such as chose a 
voluntary death to avoid the fear of pain and dishonour ’’; and Chapter XIX 
of Book I is most explicit with its title: ‘“ That there is no authority which allows 
Christians to be their own deaths in what cause soever.”’ So also is Chapter 
XXI, ‘‘ That voluntary death can never be any sign of magnanimity or greatness 
of spirit.” 

All who know are agreed that. The City of God is St. Augustine’s greatest 
literary achievement, because of its origin, scope, and subsequent influence. 
Rome had fallen. It was unbelievable. Only in the language of Isaiah can 
Jerome give vent to his feelings of horrified bewilderment: Nocte Moab captus 
est, nocte cecidit murus ejus. Who was to blame? The pagans who referred all 
the miseries of the time to Christianity, laid the blame on the Church. And 
it was to counter this allegation that the Saint began his City of God, which 
occupied him from 412 until 426. Such were the circumstances of its origin. 
As to its scope, the first five books deal with the argument from the disasters of 
the day; in the following five he argues against those who held that heathenism 
was a preparation for the world to come, even though it was unable to secure its 
adherents from earthly woe; and in the final twelve books the two politics are 
contrasted—the earthly and the City of God—in their origin, course, and end. 
The work has its obvious defects. Historical writers are, for the most part, 
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of opinion that it cannot have had a great influence on its age, though considered 
to be the chief example of Augustine’s learning in the years that followed. It 
has been said, indeed, that the learning which appears so multitudinous was 
borrowed from secondary sources. Augustine was an extraordinarily busy man. 
Only at odd intervals could he find an hour to work at his book. His was a 
life of constant interruption; and if his reasoning is not always satisfactory, and 
much of the material without visible bearing on the theme, it is not greatly to be. 
wondered at. But take it all in all, may we not endorse the verdict of Gibbon 
that ‘‘ it had the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously and not unskilfully 
executed’? ? 
SAMUEL B. CROOKS. 


TaLKInc Bronco. By Roy Campbell. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Cities, Plains AND PEOPLE. By Lawrence Durrell. Faber & Faber. 6s. 
COLLECTED Poems. By Vivian Locke Ell's. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE VOYAGE AND OTHER Poems. By Edwin Muir. Faber & Faber. 6s. 


FLowinc Waters. By Patric Stevenson. Resurgam Books. 4s. 6d. 


An angry poet-reviewer called the pro-Franco Roy Campbell a “‘ talking 
Bronco,’’ and, accepting the title with alacrity, he back-lashes viciously at all 
poets of the Left, all ‘‘ Reds,’’ all who did not, like him, serve as fighting men 
in the war. He sees in the Hoopoe at ‘‘ Toledo’s shattered walls ’’ a symbol 
of himself, prophesying disaster, but not avoiding it when it comes: 


He knows that deeds say more than words, 
But on the battlefield he sings— 

While birds who fatten on the dead 

And farm the carnage from behind 

For gold and offal—cower and dread: 
Poets, the vultures of the mind 

And those by nature born and bred. 


For when the War-Cloud forks their sky 
They’ll seek Utopias oversea, 

To jobs in ministries they’ll fly, 

And funk holes in the B.B.C..... 


At fist one watches in dazed admiration the amazing displaly of technical skill, 
the dazzling play of wit and imagery and a sinful mirth grins secretly within at 
the virulence of satire and invective. But untiring repetition of the same gascon- 
ading and abusive theme turns admiration to embarrassment and finally to 
boredom. It is rather like listening for the lucid objective intervals in the 
ravings of a paranoic of,brilliant intelligence, and by the time one gets to the 
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title poem a kind of pity has been added to one’s admiration, irritation and 
weariness—pity for this 


. ... Talking Bronco, sharked from ear to ear 
With laughter, like a running bandolier, 
With teeth, like bullets fastened in their clips, 
To chew the thunder and to spit the pips, 
Ejecting from the breech, in perfect time, 
The shells of meter and the shucks of rhyme, 
Yet drive the thoughts with perforating aim 
Like tracer-bullets on their threads of flame. 


There is foundation for the claim, yet the bullets pierce nothing but air, for 
MacSpaunday (his MacFlecknoe) never comes alive, and ghosts are poor targets. 
Some of the bullets, indeed, do not stop until they have completed a full circle. 
The poems on the other themes, such as ‘‘ Luis de Camoes,’’ or ‘‘ The Clock in 
Spain,’’ are a glad relief. 


If some readers are wearied by Mr. Lawrence Durrell’s verse, it will be for 
very different reasons: not blatancy but secretiveness may tire them. For he 
is a shy poet—somewhat shy of himself, too, and continually withdraws from 
the verge of revelation. His self-consciousness is of a very different form from 
Roy Campbell’s, and, truth to tell, he is a little precious at times. That he 
seldom makes clear statements of fact or situation would not matter if there were 
more compensating emotional or imaginative significance. One wishes that he 
would let himself go more, or rather that he would wait until the thing to be said 
has shaped its demand for expression to the one inevitable form. As it is, the 
opening lines of his book might be adapted to describe a good deal of its contents, 
for his verse has a tendency to disintegration, to disembodiment: 


If seen by many minds at once your image 
As in a prism falls and breaks itself, 

Or looking upward from a gleaming spoon 
Defies; a smile squeezed up and vanishing 

In roundels of diversion like the moon. 


Mr. Durrell called his first book A Private Country, and there were none or few 
signposts to it. But here there are glimpses of beauty, hints of excitement and 
some precise directions which lure one further and further to explore his Cities, 
Plains and People. Much of the difficulty arises because he uses esoteric know- 
ledge and private experience so much in theme and image, and the notes to the 
autobiographical title-poem only reveal how much one is missing! But in it, as 
in other poems, there are passages of more than merely intellectual shaping: 


To all who turn and start descending 
The lone sad river of their growth: 
The tidebound, tepid, causeless 
Continuum of terrors in the spirit, 

I give you here unending 

In idleness an innocent beginning 
Until your pain become a literature. 
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Undertones of Eliot and Auden sometimes murmur nostalgically, but Mr. Durrell’s 
individuality depends on more than his experience of the Near East; and he 
seems to be moving towards a more complete, a more personal and less private 
self-expression, as he reduces the function of intellect to harmony with other 
creative functions. 


First Visit To ENGLAND AND OTHER Memories. By Austin Clarke. Dublin: 

The Bridge Press, Templeogue. London: Williams and Norgate. 5/- net. 

It is pleasant to see again a prose work by Austin Clarke although it does 
not run to more than some eighty pages. This is his first book not written in 
verse since those two memorable novels of his which incurred the displeasure 
of the censorship. Nevertheless a rich seam of poetry streaks this autobiographi- 
ical mine of memories. Whether as a raw youth he falls victim to the lure of 
the “‘ little lady ’’ in an all-too-friendly railway carriage on the journey from 
Holyhead to Euston, or talks Dublin to James Joyce in a café in the shadow 
of St. Sulpice (which is strangely misprinted ‘ Suplice ’—no Freudian anguish 
here, we hope!) with its bondieuserie as a possible background, or whether 
Ebury Street supplies the occasion for a conversation in reverse, with George 
Moore finally emerging with a lingering gentleness of expression and by no means 
the tetrarch of his own ordered interviews, or whether it is his visit to Florence 
to meet Herbert Trench at the end of the latter’s life—the writing is invested 
with a simplicity and integrity that give it a beauty beyond the intrinsic value 
of the matter of itself. 

Some of these essays have appeared in this magazine and others in “‘ The 
Irish Times ’’ and several English Weeklies. Mr. Clarke has done well to 
collect them and the reader, bibliophile or not, will be lucky if he manages to 
secure one of the 250 copies that make up the total edition. 

ASE: 


LitTLE REvieEws ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Denys Val Baker. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 8/6 net. © 


The anthologist was never more sought after by publishers than he is to-day 
when editions are small and inadequate to meet the demand of a public avid 
for reading matter and all agog to be a la page with the latest movements. Many 
of these commissioned anthologies bear signs of hasty compilation and hap- 
hazard selection pandering to newness for its own sake and filling its contents’ 
list with names that have market-place value. Mr. Denys Val Baker spreads 
his net’ wide and representatives of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales in 
poetry, belles lettres, stories and sketches, culled from some twenty periodicals, 
are collected in his very readable work. He has a catholic mind and shows no 
marked partiality for any school: His poets include K. Arnold Price, John 
Betjeman, Valentin Iremonger and Hugh McDiarmid. There are short stories 
by Padraic Fallon, Alun Lewis.and Anna Kavin, essays by Maurice Bowra, 
Ethel Mannin (who writes on contemporary Irish fiction) and Arthur Koestler. 
Middleton Murry, Frank Pierce and Jack Lindsay contribute critical articles. 
There are many more. The editor writes an illuminating introduction on the 
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Little Review and provides a very useful bibliography of the periodicals of this 
nature at present being published in these islands with useful particulars con- 
cerning each. 

Aghel: 


A ‘RovinG REcLusE. More Memoirs. By Peter F. Anson. With illustrations 
by the Author. 1946. The Mercier Press Limited. Cork. ros. 6d. net. 

It was rather a sardonic joke on the part of the editor to give this book for 
review to an Irish Catholic, educated in Christian Brothers’ schools and Jesuit 
colleges, who never spoke to an English’ convert in his life, never lived in England 
except for half a year or so in English prisons and never met a Catholic priest of 
pure English nationality except one or two prison chaplains. The book left this 
reviewer, at first reading, limp with amazement and saying to himself, not for 
the first time: ‘‘ What a singular people, these English!’’ The amazement 
however gave way to a feeling of warm sympathy for a lonely soul who, from his 
boyhood days, sought to devote his life to the service of God exclusively and 
who at last, after numerous failures to do so in the habit of a religious order, 
seems to have found peace and “ stability ’’—the quality which his Benedictine 
superiors found lacking in him—in a layman’s life as artist and writer in a 
fishing village on the north-east coast of Scotland. 

Frederick Charles Anson, born in 1889, son of an admiral, grandson of a 
canon of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, related to various Anglican clergy- 
men, found himself irresistibly, it would seem, attracted to religious questioning 
from the age of sixteen onwards. His Anglicanism becoming ever “ higher and 
higher,”’ we find him between that age and twenty visiting every kind of church, 
peeping into catholic monasteries, entering into correspondence and association 
with that extraordinary man, Benjamin Carlyle, the founder of the first “‘ commu- 
nity of the restored Benedictine Order in the Church of England,’’ who established 
his monastery on the Island of Caldey, off the south Welsh coast. In 1909 we 
find young Anson residing with the ‘“ Cowley Fathers ”’ (the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist) in London. A really enjoyable Sunday to him at this period 
would consist of ; morning service with his Cowley Community, then to the 
Greek Chuch in Bayswater, the Russian service at the Russian embassy, late 
mass at Notre-Dame de France in [Leicester Square, vespers at Westminster 
Cathedral, evensong at St. Mathews (High Anglican) and finally Compline with 
his Cowley fathers and so to bed! A little later we find him with the Anglican 
Benedictines in Caldey Island. This was to be his real home, although with 
many wanderings from it, for about 14 years. He was about 22 when this com- 
munity almost to a man, made their submission to Rome, and he became a Roman 
Catholic. He had become convinced that there was more that a schism between 
the Church of England and Rome and submission was to him the only logical 
thing to do. In his new enthusiasm he tried the Carthusians of Parkminster 
for a while, then tried, back at Caldey and later at other Benedictine houses in 
England to feel as one of the community and pass on to ordination. But he was 
everywhere considered of too unstable a temperament and of too delicate health. 
He became a book illustrator and as the sea was in his blood too, became for a 
time organising secretary of the Apostleship of Prayer of the Sea, a movement 
for looking after the spiritual needs of sailors in sea-ports. Later we find him 
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in Italy living with the Franciscans at some of their most famous houses, in Assisi 
and elsewhere and visiting all the great Benedictine Sanctuaries as well, Subiaco, 
Monte-Cassino, Camaldoli and others. This was the.happiest period of his life. 
Still ordination evaded him. Back in England we get from him flashlight photo- 
graphs, as it were, of the inner life of all the great Benedictine houses of Great 
Britain, Downside, Buckfast, Fort Agustus, Quarr, Ampleforth, Farnborough 
and others. The book gives us several interesting specimens of the Author’s 
draughtsmanship in his sketches of the churches attached to numbers of these 
monasteries. By now he was apparently earning his living by book-writing 
(‘‘ Benedictines of Caldey,”’ “‘ Pilgrim’s Guide to Franciscan Italy,” ‘“‘ Benedictine 
Italy ’’, etc.) and was consulted on church architecture and church furnishing. 
Finally there is the retreat to his Scottish fishing village where he has written 
several volumes of autobiography of which this is one. 

The style is very simple and unpretentious with no pretence of “ writing.” 
There are curious lapses here and there, the most amusing of which is the statement 
on page 57 that at Llanthony in Wales where “ Father Ignatius ’’ had, in the 
1870's or thereabouts, established an Anglican community of monks and nuns, 
“two old sisters, the last survivors of the female branch of his community of 
nuns’ were still living when he visited the place. One shudders to think what 
the last survivors of the male branch would look like! On pages 69-70 he speaks 
of the great Irish abbot of Maredsous Dom Columba Marmion, escaping from 
Belgium in 1914 in a disguise which made him look like what the abbot called 
a “jockey’’—“‘ meaning a typical Irish car-driver.’’ Mr. Anson, having been 
in Ireland several times, should know what a jarvey is. 

Altogether, to Irish Catholics and perhaps to Irish Protestants also, a most 
curious and interesting revelation of a “‘ hidden England.”’ 

Liam O Brialn. 


THE DRAGON OF FINGALAM. By Herbert Palmer. P.L Editions Poetry, London. 
6s. 


This fairy comedy by Herbert Palmer is described on the wrapper as, ‘‘for 
readers and the stage, for children and adults.’’ The description is a true one: 
it reads well, would almost certainly act well, will be enjoyed by children and, 
no less, I think, by adults. 


It is one of the best plays of its kind which I have read. It is very modern 
with just a pleasant hint of the Antique in its construction and style, and that 
right quaintness of fairy and elf tale which also belongs to, or should belong to, 
fairy comedy somewhere midway between nursery rhyme and more truly imagina- 
tive fairy story and fairy poetry such as we find at its highest in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. It is full of gracefully clever fancy, and no small amount of 
wisdom proffered in a light garb. It has, here and there, a flavour of Alice in 
Wonderland about it. The dialogue is easy and the dramatic treatment fresh. 


Here are Kitchen-boy and Kitchen-maid, knight and Philosopher-tramp, 
King and Queen and Princesses, Fairies, Changeling, and Dragon, and Princess 
lost and found again after the manner of the wizard’s prophecy, “‘ In her twentieth 
year the little currant trees will cry out, and a great discovery follow a kiss.” 


en 
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The dragon is slain and his slayer, Sir Wilfrid Kitchenboy, newly dubbed, weds 
the refound Princess. All seems to end happily and as it should end ‘in a fairy 
comedy. Mr. Palmer is to be congratulated on a fine piece of work and his 
publishers on securing it. 

J. LYLE Donacuy. 


ECHOES OF THE HunTING Horn. By Sanislaus Lynch. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lynch is an enthusiast with the rare gift of communicating his enthusiasm 
in writing. When his heart lifts at a rousing ‘‘ Gone away,’’ when he grows 
lyrical over hounds working or a good horse moving, the reader’s heart brightens, 
too. All writing is in some sort of a revelation of personality, and that is not the 
least attractive element in Echoes of the Hunting Horn. Read, for instance, 
the moving account of ‘‘ Lipstick’s ’’ death by tetanus, or the conclusion of 
“ Riding a Point-to-Point,’’ and you will wish that you knew Mr. Lynch, if you 
don’t already do so. Even those who object to fox-hunting on principle will 
find it impossible to dislike this ardent lover of an ancient sport, whose interest 
is not in the kill but in good hound-work and the love of good horses. He loves 
the Irish countryside, too, and can spare an eye and ear for it: ‘‘ A horse- 
chesnut rustles through the upper branches, bounds off a lower arm and splits 
open, launching its mahogany-coloured seed on its new life. Following its 
passing, but less noisily and more delicately, falls a lonely leaf. It bids good- 
bye to its still green companions, silently, stealthily almost; as though it wished 
to refrain from reminding them that their days of greenness are drawing to a 
close... .’’ As for its hunt-wisdom, this book should be in the hands of every 
tyro, for its sketches convey with no air of the lesson book and a charming 
absence of conceit, much excellent teaching on good hunting behaviour and its 
basis—respect for hounds and horses. Experienced fox-hunters and all lovers 
of horses will revel in it, and it should solve the next Christmas Present Problem 
for many people. The illustrations by Olive Whitmore (one remembers her 
plough-horses at the R.H.A., and her posters for the Horse Show) add to the 
charm of a charming book: they have spirit and movement, as the writing 
has, and the vignettes of hounds and fox are especially good. Author, artist and 
publisher are to be congratulated on a happy collaboration. 


Tuat Lapy. A novel. By Kate O’Brien. William Heinemann. 9/6 net. 

In spite of the sub-title of her book, the author, in her brief foreword, tells 
us that ‘‘ what follows is not an historical novel. It is an invention arising from 
reflection on the curious external story of Ana de Mendoza and Philip II of 
Spain ’’; and I think that she, who knows what a novel is, and can, when she 
chooses, write one of quality, describes very accurately what her present work 
is and is not. I'agree that it is not a novel. It is written purely from the mind, 
not at all from the heart, as a novel must be. It is fabricated, put together, 
arranged, skilfully and convincingly arranged, but arranged, as one might 
arrange snippets of coloured material into a pattern. It does not grow from 
within, and it does not move forward to an irresistible rhythm. This is apparently 
deliberate on the part of the author. She has sacrificed a novel to history, which 
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Other volumes in the series will be towards an appreciation of The Theatre, 
Art, Music and Poetry. 


Tus HOMEWARD JOURNEY AND OTHER Poems. By L. Aaronson... Christophers. 
5/- net. 


‘‘T know I am a spirit, and that I went forth in old time from the self- 
ancestral to: labours yet unaccomplished; but filled ever and again with home- 
sickness I made these songs by the way.’’ It is with these words that A. E. 
prefaces his first book of poetry. Mr. Aaronson in his third book explains, in a 
brief introduction, that he called his work The Homeward Journey ‘because the 
poet in the maze of our perplexed times has discovered that the only way out 
is ‘ homeward ’ and ‘ homeward ’ is ‘ Back to God.’ Mr. Aaronson is a mystic 
of a different calibre from A.E. The latter's route, even with his loved earth 
things, led him to the spirit-world ‘‘ to greet the starry race’; the latter, weary 
for God, proceeds on no straight road, moving like Goethe’s Faust in a hither and 
thither of twin impulses. ‘‘ Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach, in meinem Brust,”’ 
cries Faust. In one stanza of his poem The Morning of Meaning, Mr. Aaronson 
speaks of ‘‘ The soul undivided that knows truth by speaking,’’ and in the 
next of ‘‘ The speech that is silent and all understanding.”’ 
self aware, 

His poetry, oscillating in a kind of perpetual discussion of which he ‘is him- 

““ The argument that in myself proceeds’’ 


gives a Socratic quality to verse that shames the modern tendency to abjure 
thought for a striking image and which hopes to find revelation in a blind plunge 
into the unconscious. He has imagination but his dream-tower will be built on 
the granite of experience : 


The duty of my heart cries ‘ Write.’ 
Quarry your image from the gathered stuff. 
Lay like to like. By dreams unite 

The inner and outer kin of love.’ 


A second voice in this Tennysonian titled poem Two Voices commands: 


Sta) 
Beneath the Sacred Tree and wait in trance. 4 
The fruit will fall without affray, 
Won to your lips through hidden laws of chance.’ 


Valéry has expressed the same idea in almost the same words: 
Silence! Silence dans l’azure! 
Chaque moment de silence 
Est la chance d’un fruit mar. 


Mr. Aaronson is a poet of much more than minor stature and needs no 
strident note to hold the blinkered wanderers among fashionable letters. His 
verse, whether it treats of love, war, anger, satire, or religion, is cunning in techni- 
que and revelatory in its integrity. He publishes all too seldom; it is well 
however, that he recognises what he himself calls: 


The madness of the solititude of speech. 
AS: 
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RicksHAw Boy. By San Shaw (translated from the Chinese by Evan King). 
tos. 6d. (Michael Joseph). 


This book, by one of the finest Chinese contemporary novelists, is rich in 
characters. Happy Boy, whose ambition is to possess his own rickshaw; the 
two philosophers—one, Mr. Ts—ao, a university professor, the other a poor, old 
rickshaw puller, grandfather of Little Horse; the girl student who overpays 
Happy Boy because he needs the money more than she does, and who is betrayed 
and executed ; Little Lucky One, the poor unhappy girl whose.only friend is 
the Rickshaw boy. They are redeemed by their loyalty to one another. 


The people of the streets and the rickshaw courtyard, the mean, the generous 
are all caught in a tangle of decay. At first Happy Boy is kept apart from the 
other rickshaw men by his ambition. When misfortune comes upon him and he 
becomes smirched he settles more comfortably into the life around. Yet still 
he feels pity, sympathy, friendliness. 

Slowly Happy Boy learns something of the forces which make money an 
evil thing, though he is fighting enemies he cannot see and does not understand. 

The people in this book are so real that the reader is thankful for its hopeful 
spirit of courage and revolt. Not a happy book, but one that should be read. 


PATRICIA LYNCH. 


A CABOODLE OF Beasts. By Harley Quinn, with drawings by Arnid Johnston. 
5s. (Frederick Muller, Ltd.). 


The illustrations by Arnid Johnston make this book. They are gay, whim- 
sical, accurate. The verses are simple enough for a child and sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to amuse an adult. But, though we are told that Harley Quinn hides the 
identity of one of the few living poets whose work was included in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, I did not find any real poetry in this small book. Here 
is a typical poem— 

“ The Peacock 
The Peacock is a bird whose hue 
Is palely green or darkly blue: 
His attitudes are choice ; 
And like his plumes, his blood as well 
Is blue. But I forbear to dwell 
Upon his awful voice.”’ 

Patricia LYNCH. 


HeritacE. By Hilda K. F. Gull. Illustrated by Jack Matthew. Macmillan and 
Cosslid.. 10s: 6d: 

Heritage is a book whose place is in the convent school library. It explains 
in story form the ritual of the Church, the, designs in medieval lettering, the 
theory of ecclesiastic architecture. There are stories from Chaucer and Venerable 
Bede, two delightful carols by Eleanor Farjeon and Frances Chesterton, and 
many charming illustrations. Unfortunately the story of Heritage, which contains 
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so much, is written stiffly and unconvincingly. The characters are unreal and 
the conversations quite impossible. Yet the book is well worth possessing and a 
teacher with a gift for story-telling might find it valuable. 

PATRICIA LYNCH. 


Stamp CoLiectinc. A New Handbook by Richard Curle. Gramol Publications 

(London). 3s. 6d. 

In this little book of 112 pages—the latest addition to the admirable 
‘‘ Collecting Series,’’ Vol. 2, edited by P. H. Muir, the writer has contrived 
to compress a remarkable amount of first-class information. Beginning with 
‘“A Brief History of Adhesive Postage Stamps ”’ (including an Appendix giving 
the date on which countries or States first issued adhesive postage stamps), 
he goes on, in eleven succeeding chapters to treat of ‘‘ Starting a Collection ; 
Philatelic Equipment ; Condition ; Finds and Bargains; Errors and Varieties ; 
Fakes; Forgeries; Dubieties; Philatelic Literature, etc.,’’ and in a closing 
chapter he gives a brief'but most illuminating statement of his view of ‘‘ The 
Future of Philately.’’ The book is illustrated by a series of eight well-produced 
plates of rare stamps, etc. A work which will be welcomed by stamp collectors 
young and old. ; 


